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The Cover 


Navaho and Hopi display at Keams Can- 
yon, Ariz., reveals the artistry and crafts- 
manship of Indian Americans. See “New 
Perils for Indian Americans,” by Dorothy 
O. Bucklin, in this issue. 
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Cover, p. 19, John C. Slemp; p. 23, 
Edwin A. Bell; pp. 24-25, 27, eron 
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ALASKA 


COME EARLY -- - 


for the 12-day sea-cruise through the world- 
famous inside passage to Alaska and the Yukon. 
You will see waterways banked with towering 
peaks and timbered shorelines. You will stop at 
bustling ports with time to visit points of inter- 
est. Leave from Seattle, Canadian Pacific Docks, 
Wednesday, June 6, 8 a.m. Return Friday, June 
15, early evening. Price: only $225, including tax. 












OUTSTANDING 
GUEST LEADERS 













Dr. John W. Bradbury 


Editor of The Watchman Heaminer, 
a religious journal which circulates 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, besides other countries throughout the world. Dr. Bradbury is 
a nationally known writer, commentator and world traveler. Dr. & 
Mrs. Bradbury will lead Bible study and fellowship hours on the 
Alaskan sea cruise. 

Dr. J. ‘Lester Harnish, pastor of Temple Baptist Church, Los 
Angeles is a prominent pastor, 
Mrs. Harnish will assist on the air cruise to Alaska. 

Additional Christian leaders of national prominence will be used 
as resource persons on each of the cruises. 





MAKE IT A VACATION WHEN YOU ATTEND 
THIS YEAR’S ABC CONVENTION IN SEATTLE 


(June 15-22) 





reacher and churchman. Dr. and 



























































STAY AFTER - - - 


for the 9-day air-cruise to Alaska. Leave Seattle 
June 23, 8:45 a.m. by Northwest-Orient Air- 
lines. Arrive Anchorage 12:30 p.m. same day. 
Sightsee Mt. McKinley National Park, Fairbanks, 
Valdez, etc. Optional visits to Kodiak and Cor- 
dova. Return to Seattle July 1, 9:30 p.m. Price: 
only $290, including tax. 


Dr. James T. Martin, Director 
Christian Conference Cruises 
Chevy Chase Baptist Church 

1209 East Garfield Boulevard 
Glendale 5, California 


I am interested in one of your Christian Conference Cruises. 
Please send detailed information on 
(0 Sea Cruise 0 Air Cruise 





(0 Both Cruises 
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We Have Not Changed 


By CHARLES A. WELLS 


HERE is a feeling today that we are different from our ances- 

tors, that we have created a whole new way of life which some- 
how removes us from the old verities that surrounded our fore- 
bears. But Father Time can tell us something different. We have 
not changed; our bodies still need nourishment and warmth in the 
same proportions as a thousand years ago; we still laugh at the 
same jokes, weep over the same sorrows. Most of all, there are no 
new virtues and no new vices. We have changed the mechanics 
of life, but have not changed the facts of life. Men still need friend- 
ship, love, faith, and something to live for, or their lives become un- 
bearable. As we have used the past to make our lives more com- 
fortable materially, so must we use the future to make our lives 
stronger spiritually, or that greatest misery of all, misery of soul, will 


overtake us. Then all the wonders we have built will be but ashes. 
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January Quiz 


1. Since when has each Indian born 
in the United States had full citizen- 
ship? 

2. Near where is there no sustained 
Christian witness at all in a town of 
perhaps 30,000 people? 

3. Such terms as and 
churches, and churches 
are fast becoming meaningless. Fill in 
the blanks. 

4. When are there important activi- 
ties for the missionary education chair- 
men and committees? 

5. Who could have a great ministry 
at Cordova, and who else is also 
needed? 

6. Among fifteen denominations re- 
porting the highest per member gifts, 
the American Baptist Convention is 
not listed. The reason is that the total 
is only a scant $43.17. True of false? 

7. In our insistence on keeping 
church and state separate, what are 
we in danger of keeping out of life? 

8. In how many countries were there 
some 400 “hard-core” cases placed in 
institutions run by church organiza- 
tions? 

9. Where will the $600 Love Gift be 
used to help carry on the work of the 
gospel women and dispensary at the 
women’s special mission project? 

10. Who was appointed to the newly 
created post of general secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties? 

11. Where is the Christian church 
called to live its life and bear its wit- 
ness? 

12. Who has the distinction of being 
the first Negro to be appointed to an 
executive post of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies? 

13. Jesse R. Wilson suggests that it 
is always well to remember that no 
one is perfect, not even a , and 
surely not a . Fill in the 
blanks. 

14. Where is it the day of opportun- 
ity for the churches? 

15. What may determine the destiny 
of the richest rice-producing area in 
the world, and when? 

16. When the invading missionaries 
are asked why they do not go to more 
needy fields, what do they admit? 

17. The Oppression of Protestants 
in Spain was published by (1) Harper 
& Brothers; (2) The Beacon Press. 
Which is correct? 

18. One man said, “I will give a 
piece of land on which to build the 
church.” What is ‘the name of the 
barrio in which he lives? 














Answers'to Quiz on Page 48 
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GIVE and LIVE 


















wy One of 8 sculptured tableaux at the 
Livingstone Memorial, Blantrye, Scotland 


“TRUTH” 
Livingstone expounding the Gospel in Africa 


GIVE 


To undergird the Ministry of Evangelism on Foreign Fields. 
To provide a substantial return to you for life. 


LIVE 


Now, in the joy of sending the Word of Life to those who know it not. 





Always, in the lives of those won to Christ by your gift. 


A gift on the ANNUITY PLAN assures you an income as long as you live. 
In the end, it continues to work for the furtherance of the gospel overseas. 


W rite to: Miss Irene A. Jones 


Associate Director: Public Relations Department 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
‘ WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Newshnriefs 





Edward B. Willingham 
Becomes Mission Secretary 


Edward B. Willingham, pastor of 
the National Memorial Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., since 
1945, was appointed to the newly cre- 
ated post of general secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties when the boards of managers 
met at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., November 
14-17. The new position came into 
being as a result of the integration in 
May, 1955, of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society and the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. Dr. Willingham was 
born in Richmond, Va., in 1899. His 
father, R. J. Willingham, was secre- 
tary of the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention for 
twenty years. Dr. Willingham holds 
degrees from the University of Rich- 
mond, the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and the University of 
Virginia. He has a distinguished rec- 
ord of service in denominational, ecu- 
menical, and civic work. He was chair- 
man of the program committee of the 
American Baptist Convention for 1955 
(Atlantic City) and 1946 (Grand 
Rapids). He served two terms on the 
General Council; has been chairman, 
since 1950, of the Baptist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs; is the West- 
ern treasurer of the Baptist World 
Alliance; is a member of the Council 
on Missionary Cooperation (elected 
to its administrative committee in 
1955) ; is a member of the executive 
committee of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for the Separation 
of Church and State; has been vice- 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 





Edward B. Willingham 





inary, Louisville, Ky., since 1946. He 
is a member of the finance committee 
of the United Community Services of 
the District of Columbia and a past 
president of the Washington Minis- 
terial Union. Prior to assuming the 
Washington, D. C., pastorate, Dr. Wil- 
ingham was pastor of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Huntington, W. 
Va., 1940-1945; the Delmar Baptist 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., 1932-1940; 
and the Rivermont Avenue Baptist 
Church, Lynchburg, Va., 1928-1932. 
He was married in 1928 to Harriet 
Sharon, of Carrollton, Ill. A daughter, 
Harriet Robinson Willingham, is di- 
rector of the Baptist Student Founda- 
tion of Minnesota; and Edward B. 
Willingham, Jr., is a senior at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, of which his 
father, mother, and sister are gradu- 
ates. Dr. Willingham will assume the 
responsibilities of his new position on 
January 15. 


Charles E. Boddie 
Is Associate Secretary 


At their meeting at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., November 14—17, last, the boards 
of managers of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Societies ap- 
pointed Charles E. Boddie as associate 
secretary in the department of mis- 
sionary personnel. Mr. Boddie, who 
has wide experience as a speaker in 
youth camps and in other Baptist 
gatherings, leaves the pastorate of Mt. 
Olivet Baptist Church, Rochester, N. 
Y., in order to take up his new post. 
He has the distinction of being the 
first Negro to be appointed to an ex- 
ecutive post of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies. Also ap- 
pointed at this meeting of the foreign 
boards were Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
A. Combs as missionaries designated 
to Burma. Both Mr. and Mrs. Combs 
are remarkably well suited, by train- 
ing, experience, and _ personalities, 





Mr. and Mrs. Milton A. Combs and 
three children are our new mission- 
aries to Burma. The Miltons are our 
first Negro appointees in many years. 
A great welcome awaits them there 


for the work to which they are being 
sent. After their appointment, E. E. 
Sowards, mission secretary for Burma, 
assured Mr. and Mrs. Combs of the 


welcome which awaited them in 
Burma. 

Mission ka eo 

Demand More Funds 
Commenting on _ appropriations 


made by the managers of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Societies 
at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., in November 
—for missionary residences, houses for 
staff personnel, assistance in complet- 
ing church buildings, relief for refu- 
gees, scholarships, and special training 
for mission leaders—Irene A. Jones, 
associate director of public relations, 
declared: “In the discussions about 
budgets for the next two years it be- 
came apparent that additional funds 
will be needed if the expansion of the 
mission program is carried on in the 
light of present opportunity and 
urgency.” 


New Year’s Greeting 
From World Alliance 


Officers of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance send New Year’s greetings, in 
part, as follows: “As we look back at 
1955 we have great reason for joy and 
gratitude. God gave us the most rep- 
resentative congress the alliance has 
ever had, and it proved successful 
beyond expectations. It crowned half 
a century of unparalleled progress 
throughout the world and opened new 
vistas of growing fellowship, service, 
and cooperation in the years to come. 
As we enter 1956 we would say to our 
fellow believers in a hundred coun- 
tries: May the Lord who is rich 
enough for each one who calls upon 
his name, bless us with a fullness of 
his spirit and make 1956 fruitful for 
his kingdom cause beyond everything 
human abilities and efforts could bring 





Charles E. Boddie 
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about. Baptist World Alliance Sunday 
in 1956 will be the fifth of February. 
Will you not prepare now to make it a 
day of thanksgiving for the mercies of 
the past, for the opportunities lying 
ahead, and for the never-failing prom- 
ises of God? A special message is being 
prepared for Alliance Sunday, to be 
published shortly. We would be very 
grateful if arrangements were made to 
have it read in churches that day, and 
if your church could be one of the 
growing company of congregations 
that designate the fellowship offering 
on the first Sunday of February to the 
cause of our worldwide fellowship.” 
The message is signed by Theodore F. 
Adams, president; Arnold T. Ohrn, 
general secretary; Henry Cook, acting 
associate secretary in Europe; and 
Robert S. Denny, associate secretary 
for youth work. 


Sermon Contest 
Is Announced 


The Church Peace Mission, a rep- 
resentative interdenominational group, 
recently announced two sermon com- 
petitions. The first is for ministers and 
laymen under forty-five and the sec- 
ond for seminarians. The first award 
in each of the two competitions is 
$250 in cash, the second $50 in books 
chosen by the recipient, the third $20 
in books similarly selected. Seven ad- 
ditional awards, each of a selected 
current book, will also be made. 
Chosen as judges for these awards is 
a distinguished panel of ten, including 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, and Edwin McNeill Poteat. 
Within the general subject “The 
Church, the Christian, and War,” each 
contestant is to choose his own title 
or particular approach, presenting 
2,000—2,500 words. Each sermon must 
be actually preached to be eligible. 
Sermons entered in the competition 
are due by February 15. Complete de- 
tails are available from the Church 
Peace Mission, 513 W. 166 St., New 
York 32, N. Y. 


Life Service Sunday 
Falls on January 29 


Life Service Sunday is scheduled in 
American Baptist churches for Janu- 
ary 29, as a part of the observance of 
National Youth Week. The program 
will stress the fact that it is the total 
church which beckons and prepares 
young people for lives of service in 
church vocations. Early in November 
every American Baptist pastor and di- 
rector of Christian education received 
a letter from Reuben E. Nelson, gen- 
eral secretary of the convention, urg- 
ing their cooperation. Enclosed with 
the letter was a packet of materials 
for use in observance of the day. Sign- 
ing declaration cards by those young 
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people who feel called to enter church 
vocations, done at the conclusion of 
the morning service, is intended as the 
climax of the observance. Life Service 
Sunday is sponsored by the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, the Commission on 
the Ministry, the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, the 
Board of Education, the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation, state conven- 
tions, and standard city societies. 


Men’s Council 
Elects Secretary 


Alex W. Fry, business man of Oak- 
land, Calif., is the newly elected ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 





Alex W. Fry 


Council of American Baptist Men. He 
is a partner in the Electro Engineer- 
ing works, with plants in Oakland and 
Berkeley, where all types of trans- 
formers are designed and manufac- 
tured. His business partner is Wallace 
W. Wahlgren, of Oakland, also an 
active American Baptist layman, cur- 
rently serving as moderator of the 
Northern California Baptist Conven- 
tion. Mrs. Fry, the former Edythe 
Bridge, is the sister of Mrs. Theron 
Chastain, wife of the executive secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies. Mr. Fry succeeds 
Edwin W. Parsons, who resigned Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, to become general di- 
rector of the department of united 
church men of the National Council 
of Churches. Mr. Fry will assume his 
new duties on April 1. 


Rapid Growth 
In Belgian Congo 


Our mission work at Vanga, Bel- 
gian Congo, has grown rapidly during 
the last ten years. Missionary Chester 
Jump compiled some astonishing fig- 





ures showing increases between 1945 
and 1955. The number of church cen- 
ters increased from 15 to 30; village 
teachers from 275 to 430; church 
members from 6,917 to 27,000; bap- 
tisms from 322 to 3,161; and contri- 
butions from $4,314 to $68,000. 


Crozer Seminary 
Elects New Dean 


Lyle Osborne Bristol is the newly 
elected dean of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pa. Since the fall 
of 1954, he had been professor of New 
Testament. Dr. Bristol was born at 
Benbrook, Ontario, Canada. In 1935, 
he was graduated from McMaster 
University, with the bachelor of arts 
degree. In 1939, he received the mas- 
ter of sacred theology degree from 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, N. Y. The University of To- 
ronto conferred the master of arts 
degree upon him in 1947. He received 
his doctor of theology degree from 
Victoria University of Toronto, Can- 
ada, in 1947. His thesis was on 
“The Logos Doctrine of Philo and Its 
Influence on the Epistle to the He- 
brews.” During the period from 1943 
until 1949, Dr. Bristol taught at Mc- 
Master University, first as a lecturer 
and later as professor of biblical 
studies. From February, 1952, until 
the summer of 1954 he was dean of 
the faculty at Eastern Baptist College, 
St. Davids, Pa. 


Hotel Reservations Canceled 
Over Racial Discrimination 


The Massachusetts Baptist Conven- 
tion recently took a stand against seg- 
regation that was noticed across the 
country. Reservations for seven guest 
speakers at the October meetings of 
the convention in Haverhill were can- 
celed when the Treeholm Manor 
Hotel refused to accommodate George 
D. Kelsey, Negro professor at Drew 
University, Madison, N. J. The pro- 
test later brought an apology from 
hotel owner, Joseph Messina, who said 
that the hotel was sorry for the “terri- 
ble blunder” caused by a desire not to 
offend several Southern guests staying 
at the hotel. He then offered to house 
all of the speakers, regardless of color, 
whether other guests liked it or not. 
Having already confirmed new reser- 
vations, however, the guests decided 
to remain where they were for the 
convention. Dr. Kelsey, the only Negro 
among the seven speakers, stayed at 
the home of Clifford G. Meeden, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, host 
church to the convention. The. dra- 
matic incident began when Elizabeth 
Miller, Christian friendliness mission- 
ary for Massachusetts, canceled her 
reservation because Dr. Kelsey had 
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CHURCH LEADERS 
SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


@ The Church Leaders Subscription Plan offers an 
opportunity to send an annual subscription for MIS- 
SIONS magazine to each church officer. In this way, 
news about our Baptist program will come, each 
month, into the homes of those persons selected to 
serve in positions of leadership. 


@ An informed leadership will produce a more ef- 
fective church program. MISSIONS informs by pre- 
senting scores of columns of pictures and news from 
many countries around the world; dozens of articles 
and editorials on themes of current and lasting in- 
terest; departments of practical value to many church 
groups and organizations; and reviews of current 
religious books. 


@ Thecost of these subscriptions, when underwritten 
from the current-expense budget of the church, will 
be returned many fold through increased giving of 
time, talent, and money. 


@ Here is an outline of the plan: 


1. Prepare a list of church leaders including members of boards, com- 
mittees, and officers of organizations. The list of names may be as large 
as desired, but the more leaders rceiving MISSIONS the better. 


2. With the approval of the appropriate committee or board of your 
church, send the list to MISSIONS. We will enter a year’s subscription for 
each person. If any person on the list is already a subscriber we will advance 
the expiration date by one year. 


3. The church will be billed for the subscriptions at the reduced club rate 
of $1.50 per subscription, payable by the church as rendered. 


4. The church should renew these subscriptions, or add to the list, at 
least two months in advance of the expiration date. Otherwise, renewal 
notices will be sent automatically to each individual subscriber. 


@ Why not adopt this plan for your church? Please 
clip the coupon below and mail it as soon as possible. 


MISSIONS 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


We intend to present the Church Leaders Subscription Plan to the proper 
church board or committee on or about the following date .............. 
We hope to send you our complete list of church leaders on or about the 
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been barred from the Haverhill hotel. 
This action was immediately followed 
by the withdrawal of all reservations 
made for the convention staff and 
speakers by Edwin H. Tuller, execu- 
tive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Baptist Convention. 


Tunghai University 
Opens in Formosa 


The United Board for Christian 
Higher Education in Asia announces 
that the Christian university known 
as Tunghai opened on Formosa on 
November 2, 1955. It started with two 
hundred students, thirty-five members 
of the faculty, and fifteen staff mem- 
bers. It was in April, 1952, that the 
Church of Christ in Formosa urgently 
appealed to the United Board to ap- 
prove plans for a Christian university. 
In October, 1952, the proposed uni- 
versity on Formosa received approval 
of the educational authorities. Dur- 
ing February, 1954, Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon broke ground for 
Tunghai. By July, 1955, Beauson 
Tseng had been named president of 
the new school, and 5,800 students 
had applied for admission. 


Missionaries Ordained 
In Joint Service 


H. Clyde Mathews, Jr., pastor of 
the Colony Baptist Church and direc- 
tor of the Colony Christian Center, 
Reno, Nev., and June Taylor, girls’ 
worker at the center, were ordained 
to the ministry in a joint ordination 
service on October 16, last, at the 
Stewart Protestant Church, Stewart, 
Nev. H. Clyde Mathews, Sr., pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Reading, 
Mass., preached the ordination ser- 
mon. Also participating in the service 
was Miss Taylor’s brother, Orval Tay- 
lor. Both Miss Taylor and Mr. Math- 
ews received their theological training 
at the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
Berkeley, Calif. Both the church and 
the center, sponsored by the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies, min- 
ister to the Indian residents of the 
community. 


American Baptist Assembly 
Seeks Applications for Staff 


The American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wis., will welcome ap- 
plications for its staff for the 1956 
season. Applicants are desired for bell- 
man, boatmen, bookkeepers, bus boys, 
cashiers, cooks, bakers, craft and lapid- 
ary instructors, desk clerks (day and 
night), drivers for automobiles and 
buses, dishwashers, flower arranger, 
gate attendants, general office clerks, 
handymen, hostesses, kitchen helpers, 
lifeguards, mimeographers,  night- 
watchman, nurses, stenographers, 
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snackery clerks, switchboard and tele- 
type operators, and waitresses. The 
adult staff includes persons over 
thirty-five years of age. The young- 
adult staff includes persons eighteen 
to thirty-five years of age, either out 
of school or in the business world. 
Many of the members of these staffs 
are needed for the period from the 
middle part of April to the latter part 
of October, and preference is given to 
those who can stay for the longer 
period. Some additional staff is needed 
from about the middle of June 
through Labor Day. Those desiring to 
file applications for these two groups 
should communicate directly with 
William J. Kuss, Service Manager, 
The American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wis. The student staff 
includes those who, in the spring of 
1956, will have completed the first, 
second, or third years of college work. 
Applicants should write directly to 
Ronald V. Wells, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Tour Committee 
Is Appointed 


Because of the widespread interest 
among American Baptists in visiting 
the home- and foreign-mission fields, 
and the greatly increasing number of 
tour groups being organized, the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation re- 
cently appointed a tour committee, 
composed of personnel from the Mis- 
sion Societies, the Board of Education 
and Publication, and the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation. Its purpose 
will be to review proposed plans of 
various tour groups and to give as- 
sistance in working out the necessary 
arrangements with the missionaries on 
the fields and with the administering 
agencies. The committee is especially 
concerned that the tours shall not be- 
come burdensome to the missionaries 
on the field or cause the work on the 
field to be impeded. It will endeavor 
to suggest scheduling procedures, with 
a view to proper spacing of group 
visits. Still another objective of the 
committee is the avoidance of personal 
profits accruing to individual tour 
leaders, agencies, or sponsoring organ- 
izations. The committee is composed 
of Theron Chastain, Elmer A. Fridell, 
Richard Hoiland, Ralph M. Johnson, 
and R. Dean Goodwin. Individuals 
and groups contemplating tours are en- 
couraged to contact the committee 
chairman, Dr. Theron Chastain, 164 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Only 
approved tours can expect the coop- 
eration of the mission agencies in ar- 
ranging for groups to be properly re- 
ceived and entertained on the mission 
fields. It is also suggested that arrange- 
ments be made early. 
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Dr. Robert G. Brooks 


The function of a liberal arts college is to give its students the 
framework within which they can reach maturity. Maturity is a 
nebulous concept, connoting most broadly that point we reach in our 
living when we can recognize our own standards and realize our wil- 
lingness to assume the responsibilities of our actions. For most of us, 
maturity is earned, 


Ultimately, every person must be sincere and honest with himself to 
achieve any measure of happiness. He must prepare himself over and 
beyond his instincts to consider and contemplate what he is in 
relation to God and to the order of things. 


If an understanding, an empathy, can be built up within the indi- 
vidual, so that he can appreciate the value of applying the great moral 
and ethical principles of his heritage to his own living, then he has a 
way to become mature and happy within himself. If his study is too 
narrow to know these great principles, or if they are apart from his 
own living, then they are of no avail and he travels in a vacuum with 
no code of trust. 


I think a college curriculum should be so designed that a student can 
deliberately test his own strengths and weaknesses, as well as his 
interests, in as many areas as possible before he closes his eyes to all 
but one profession or vocation. He should be encouraged to test him- 
self academically, culturally, socially, and spiritually . . . nor can 
he neglect one for the others. 


His thinking processes will determine his actions. He should be 
taught to examine the exposition of his ideas, to test them against 
the real and the ideal, and to improve and more nearly perfect himself 
within some constructive plan of living. 


Within the four year span of his undergraduate college days he will 
in the natural order of events come to specialize. As he enters college, 
he must be encouraged to look about him. As he departs, we must all 
have the feeling that he has tested himself with benevolent supervision, 
has found his best way, and set himself in his pursuit of his aims. 


The small liberal arts college has its greatest strength, practically its 
reason for being, in that it softens a bit more the transition from 
sheltered home life to the independence of adult living. Such a college, 
and we feel Franklin is a good specimen, has no desire to stand “in 
loco parentis,” nor does the student expect tt. 


Rather, the students and the entire college staff rejoice that those 
testing themselves can exercise as much freedom of action as their 
own maturing sense of responsibilities will permit them. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INDIANA 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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The New Book on Missions 


Literally the last words of an out- 
standing missions leader. Reiterat- 
ing Jesus’ ageless command, “As 
my Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you,” it is a new challenge 
to today’s Christian. The person- 
ality of the author unmistakably 
permeates the book, and the reader 
is enriched by the encounter with 
her experience and knowledge of 
home and foreign fields. It is of 
special interest to leaders of mis- 
sionary education courses and 
other adult study groups. 


at your book store 


The Christian Education Press 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











A new kind of 
devotional book for 


children 








Daily | 
Discoveries 


By ROBBIE TRENT. 70 
daily readings that explain 
many fascinating wonders of 
nature and lead up to the 
greatest “discovery” of all— 
the glory of God that is every- 
where. 


Bible verses and a short prayer 
accompany each of the read- 
ings. Their simplicity and 
conviction will charm and 
inspire readers from 8 to 12. 


A Harper Religious Juvenile. 
At your bookseller + $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 
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World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Unity Conference, 


U.S.A. in 1957 


In September, 1957, a conference 
on “the unity we seek” will be held in 
the U.S.A., to which Canadians will 
be invited. Preliminary work is already 
under way, under the chairmanship of 
Angus Dun, of Washington, D. C., and 
the secretaryship of Paul S. Minear, 
of Andover Newton Theological 
School. 


Germany Makes 
Its Contribution 


Pastor Martin Niemdller makes a 
plea that before there is discussion re- 
garding unity among denominations, 
great endeavors be made to have unity 
within our single denominations. Dr. 
Von Thadden carries the idea still 
further by stressing the importance of 
unity within the heart of the indi- 
vidual Chistian, if true fellowship is 
to be achieved. 


Widening Horizons 
Of Church Membership 


In a recent statement, Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, executive secretary of 
the United States Conference for the 
World Council of Churches, summed 
up the primary significance of the 
World Council in that it enlarges for 
every congregation the meaning of 
membership in the Christian church. 
It does this, said Dr. Cavert, in three 
different respects. First, it relates the 
local church to the worldwide church. 
Second, it relates the local church to 
other historic branches of Christianity, 
where acquaintance soon shows that 
the Holy Spirit works in very different 
ways in different cultures. Third, it 
relates the local church to the united 
influence which churches working to- 
gether may bring to bear on social, 
economic, interracial, and_ interna- 
tional life in a determined effort to 
find out what the Lordship of Christ 
means for the world today. It is a 
great goal. 


Refugee Problems 
Still Acute 


Edgar Chandler reports that 1955 
bids fair to be a better year for the 
resettlement of refugees than 1954. 
In 1954, Canada headed the list of 
about forty countries which have given 
shelter to homeless people, with a 
total of 3,589. Australia was second 
with 2,298, double the number it re- 
ceived in 1953. Brazil was third with 
1,258 and the U.S.A. was fourth, with 


1,229 finding new homes. In 1954, 
some four hundred “hard-core” cases 
(people who are aged, hopeless, ill, 
victims of dope, alcoholics, and the 
like) were placed in institutions run by 
church organizations in Belgium, Italy, 
Sweden, Great Britain, Holland, and 
France. During this year Greece, Tur- 
key, Iran, and Egypt are joining the 
group of nationals willing to accept 
the responsibility for hard-core cases. 
The situation of the refugees who are 
still pouring into West Berlin from the 
East is being studied by a committee 
of six made up of two Catholics, two 
World Council representatives, and 
two who represent the German 
churches. G. J. Van Heuven Goed- 
hart, United Nations high commis- 
sioner for refugees, has stated that 
these refugees are largely people “who 
have a courage that most people do 
not have, to abandon all they have for 
certain principles.” 


International Missionary Council 
Pioneer in Cooperation 


The International Missionary Coun- 
cil was the pioneer in proving that 
Christians can work together. In late 
years the council has worked through 
a joint committee with the World 
Council of Churches. One of the prob- 
lems which for some time has been 
studied has to do with Israel and her 
people. As a recent report states, the 
Middle East has become the scene of 
three closely related ecumenical tasks: 
(1) the continuation of the historic 
missionary work of the church; (2) 
the work of relief and rehabilitation of 
refugees; (3) the promotion of ecu- 
menical relationships between “an- 
cient” and “younger” churches. The 
first two are being frustrated by the 
“Jewish problem.” In refugee work, 
increasingly the Arabs are saying, “Not 
relief, but recompense.” This more 
and more reveals that they are de- 
manding political and frontier read- 
justments. As for the missionary task 
in the Middle East, where work has 
been done with both Arab and Jew, 
the situation has become much more 
difficult since the establishment of 
Israel. In Israel, Christians are a 
tolerated minority in an area where 
proselytism is more and more resented. 
In countries adjacent to Israel, Arab 
Christians are joining other Arabs in 
a deep sense of grievance toward the 
Jews. Some Arab Christians even go 
so far as to question the use of the 
Old Testament, and cut out of their 
hymns and liturgy all allusions to Zion 
and Jerusalem. According to the Com- 
mission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs, the situation is so deli- 
cate that only the most carefully 
planned and wise negotiations can 
possibly change the impasse. 
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to the Prayers of 
a Troubled World 


In this period of economic un- 
certainty and international con- 
flict, an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement comes as an 
answer to the prayers of most of 
us. For it offers a generous, guar- 
anteed income, plus tax savings, 
regardless of financial condi- 
tions. Your purchase of the an- 
nuity helps combat the evils and 
hatreds of the world with the 
great power of the Holy Bible. 


No income could be more secure 


While enjoying this income se- 
curity, you help the Society 
bring the Scriptures to the 
peoples of the world. 


Help meet this 
need while provid- 
ing for your own 
financial security. 
Send coupon below. 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





let's Read 





SIR: We missionaries have read with in- 
terest the excellent articles on Thailand in 
Missions. We look forward to each issue. 
It always seems a long time since the last 
issue came. 

Louise M. GIFFIN 
Bangkok, Thailand 

a 


SIR:.Just a line or two to commend you 
for an excellent editorial in the November 
issue of Missions. “Coming to Grips with 
Revolution” is timely, accurately focused, 
and statesmanlike. Your concluding para- 
graph deserves special underscoring. 

Rosert G. TorsBet 
New York, N. Y. 


SIR: Missions is always superb, but the 
November issue really rings the bell. 

I rarely write letters to editors, but Dr. 
Lipphard has laid his finger upon a crucial 
matter when he refers to the isolationism 
of the Southern Baptist Convention and its 
lack of participation in the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and the World Council of 
Churches. As a former minister in the 
Southern Baptist Convention, I know that 
there are many pastors and laymen who 
are most anxious to have it in the family 
of the National Council, but as long as it 
is under the present leadership, I doubt 
that the move can be made. 

Thank you again for your stimulating 
articles and invigorating editorials. 

SELWYN SMITH 
San Diego, Calif. 


SIR: I want to congratulate whoever is 
getting the material for the laymen’s page 
in Missions. The November issue has just 
arrived. It is certainly meeting a need 
among our local fellowships; it contains the 
very thing that all groups seem to ask me. 
That is, “What kind of program is best for 
a men’s meeting?” I tore out the page of 
the October issue and carry it with me in 
the notes I use when addressing groups. I 
also have borrowed the page out of other 
people’s copies in order to meet the re- 
quests for my page. 


Medford, Mass. 


Frank W. Curry 


SIR: My blind father, to whom I read the 
major articles in the magazine, and I have 
enjoyed watching for the answers to the 
quiz. To him in his wheelchair, Missions 
is a trip around the world. And it gives 
him things to pray for. 
Rutu E. Dow 
Orono, Me. 
* 


SIR: I would like to tell you that for two 
or three years, some years ago, I answered 
the quiz questions, but instead of receiving 
a prize myself I asked to have the magazine 
sent to an acquaintance who felt she could 
not afford to take it. Then the idea came 
to me that looking over these answers could 
be a burden to the magazine. So, although 
I faithfully found the answers to every 
question, I did not send them to you. 

I wish to say also that I have agreed 
with every editorial and “As I See It.” I 
do not understand why other people differ, 
as expressed in their letters. 

Mrs. H. J. WHALEN 
Union Springs, N. Y. 


» EVANGELISM BOOKS 








e NEW TESTAMENT EVANGELISM: 
How It Works Today. By Arthur C. 
Archibald. A splendid, earnest, documented 
story of individual evangelism. It begins with 
the prospect list and leads through all inter- 
mediate steps to the final decision. An enthus- 
iastic, down-to-earth style gives principles, 
typical case studies, sample talks, questions, 
answers. Valuable to pastor, evangelism com- 


I ciscticisitins ----..-.. Cloth, $2.00 


e ESTABLISHING THE CONVERTS. By 
Arthur C. Archibald. How to prevent mem- 
bership loss and develop new converts into a 
strong, effective church membership. Many 
helpful suggestions to train more useful mem- 
bers and ensure their continued loyalty are 
carefully outlined from successful experience. 
The use of these tested techniques will make 
the difference between a growing and a de- 
clining church. _...__.___.. Cloth, $2.00 


e EVANGELISM IN THE LOCAL 
CHURCH. By J. C. Massee. These answers 
to prevalent and vital questions point the 
way back to the purpose of the Christian 
Church—individual salvation. Here is the 
way to effective evangelism with suggestions 
for organizing a church, counsel for winning 
souls to Christ. Paper, 60¢; Cloth, $1.00 


e WE CAN WIN OTHERS. By Theron 
Chastain. Winning others to Christ calls for 
the application of practical, workable meth- 
ods of planning, training and follow-up. This 
unique, forceful program offers valuable sug- 
gestions and projects for more effective evan- 
gelism. __. hndiies Paper, 75¢ 





e YOUTH AND DISCIPLESHIP EVAN- 
GELISM. By Forrest B. Fordham. A dis- 
cussion of techniques young people must 
master to gain recruits for God’s army. This 
inspiring booklet prepares youth to help win 
souls for Christ. Questions at the end of each 
EE 


e OUR CHILDREN AND EVANGELISM. 
By Phillips Henderson. Child evangelism— 
affection, understanding, Christian nurture— 
is the church’s task. Parents and teachers 
will be richer, wiser, better prepared after 
reading this helpful book. __.. Paper, 50¢ 


e EVANGELISM IN THE SUNDAY 
CHURCH SCHOOL. By Kenneth L. 
Cober. An interpretation and understanding 
of educational evangelistic processes and re- 
sponsibilities. Herein the Sunday church 
school is shown to be the greatest evangelist. 
Excellent also for parents _... Paper, 50¢ 
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At I See ki 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





N HONOR of the tenth anniversary 

of the United Nations, my home 
city scheduled a community celebra- 
tion. The shamefully small attend- 
ance, fewer than one hundred people, 
was an insult to the guest speaker, a 
United States Senator. Two reasons 
were cited. The $64,000 Question 
program on television kept many 
Protestants and Jews at home. A 
Roman Catholic church bingo party 
attracted multitudes of Catholics. 
Here was a commentary on today’s 
dominant interests in American life. 
When bingo and a TV program are 
of more concern than world peace, 
then public support of the United Na- 
tions rests on weak foundations. This 
incident in my town may not be typical 
of the entire United States; yet I fear 
it is, because the Senator cited a simi- 
larly sparse attendance at a celebra- 
tion in his own state. 


What impressed me about the pro- 
gram was not the Senator’s eloquent 
praise of the United Nations, nor the 
costumed folk dancing of various na- 
tions which gave an_ international 
flavor to the occasion, nor the fine 
singing of folk songs of many nations 
by two talented high-school girls, but 
the entire absence of prayer! The 
United Nations opens and closes its 
own sessions with one minute of silent 
prayer, yet at this community celebra- 
tion there was no invocation, no for- 
mal or silent prayer, no benediction by 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. There 
was not even the Lord’s Prayer. To 
this the Jews in the audience would 
have objected. Yet in its emphasis on 
the brotherhood of man the United 
Nations tacitly supports the teaching 
of the fatherhood of God, so mean- 
ingfully phrased in “Our Father, who 
art in heaven.” Presumably the 
Catholic hierachy would have objected 
to a Protestant prayer, while Protes- 
tants would have protested the offer- 
ing of a prayer by a Roman Catholic 
priest. 

As I see it, to Almighty God in be- 
half of the United Nations, any 
prayer by anybody is better than no 
prayer by nobody. Perhaps having this 
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celebration in a public-school audi- 
torium ruled out anything character- 
istic of a religious service. Thus be- 
cause of interfaith jealousy, or bigotry, 
or overzealous devotion to the highly 
controversial principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state (which when 
pushed too far keeps religion totally 
out of public institutions), the United 
Nations, at least in my own com- 
munity celebration, was compelled 
somehow to move into its eleventh 
year without the support of prayer. 
In our insistence on keeping church 
and state separate are we in danger 
of keeping religion out of life? 


Shirts for men are being imported 
into the United States from Japan, 
reports the New York World-Tele- 
gram, at the rate of two and one- 
quarter million dozen per year. That 
means twenty-seven million shirts! 
The National Association of Shirt and 
Pajama Makers bemoans the fact that 
this has put 7,425 Americans out of 
jobs who otherwise would be making 
the twenty-seven million shirts here. 
Annual wage loss totals $18,500,000. 
And making twenty-seven million 
shirts here would require sixty-seven 
million yards of shirt material woven 
in American textile mills, employing 
thousands of other Americans. Similar 
complaint comes from American 
blouse manufacturers. Last year fifteen 
million blouses for women were im- 
ported into the United States from 
Japan. 

So there is a vociferous demand 
upon Congress to restrict Japanese 
imports. But where shall Japan export 
these millions of shirts and blouses? 
Also vociferous are the demands from 
anti-Chinese Americans that Japan 
shall not trade with Communist 
China! That immense area has a 
population of 600 million who could 
wear all the shirts and blouses that 
Japan can make. But the intense 
American antagonism to Communist 
China insists that Japan shall not 
trade there. Since childhood days you 
and I have known the familiar adage 
that you cannot have your cake and 
eat it too. Here in international trade 


is a superb demonstration of that 
homely truth. The cost of stopping 
Japanese trade with Communist China 
is higher than we thought. Either 
Japan sells twenty-seven million shirts 
and fifteen million blouses to China, 
or forty-two million Americans must 
buy them and thereby throw thou- 
sands of Americans out of jobs. 
Which is better, not only for the 
economic well-being of the United 
States, but also for peace in the Far 
East, Japanese trade with Communist 
China or thousands of Americans un- 
employed? It is as simple as that. 
we 
Albert Schweitzer, widely known 
missionary in Africa, philosopher, 
musician, and authority on the music 
of Bach, recently received from Queen 
Elizabeth II the Civilian Order of 
Merit, the highest honor that a civilian 
can receive in England. Membership 
in the order is limited to twenty-four 
Britons. The honor is awarded for 
military, scientific, artistic, or profes- 
sional merit. The only other living 
foreigner so honored is President Eisen- 
hower, who was awarded the order 
by the late King George VI in 1945. 
Dr. Schweitzer made a special trip 
to London to receive this tribute per- 
sonally. He was a dinner guest of 
Prime Minister Anthony Eden. Last 
October, on Dr. Schweitzer’s eightieth 
birthday, the minister of New York’s 
Community Church (Unitarian) de- 
voted his entire sermon to the self- 
sacrificing service of this distinguished 
missionary. For a Unitarian church 
thus to honor a foreign missionary is 
significant, because that church is not 
noted for a missionary outreach com- 
parable to that of evangelical churches. 
Several years ago Dr. Schweitzer 
and I were fellow passengers on a 
voyage to Europe. He was returning 
from an American lecture tour. The 
entire proceeds went to his mission 
in Africa. The hour I spent in earnest 
conversation in his cabin was one of 
the memorable experiences of my life. 
When I told him of my work as editor 
he asked me why I was on that ship. 
I explained that it was a vacation 
journey. With supreme seriousness he 
said to me, “The world is so full of 
need and there is so much Christian 
service to be done that people like you 
and me should not take a vacation.” 
Of course, by “vacation” he did not 
mean a time for “relaxation” such as 
he finds in music and other people 
find in travel. What he. meant by 
“vacation” was a period of useless 
idleness, of abandonment of Christian 
concern for a world in need, a carefree 
farewell to the motivating impulse in 
the lives of all followers of Christ. 
None of us should have that kind of 
vacation. 
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EDITORIALS 
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ITH the coming of a new year there is in the 

thoughts and prayers of all men of good will a 
deep concern for what the year has in store for us. What 
hope is there for the settlement of the cold war and for 
the establishment of a just and lasting peace? Last sum- 
mer, in the sunshine of the summit conference at 
Geneva, we were justified in hoping that the Iron Cur- 
tain would soon be lifted and that the differences that 
so long had separated the East from the West might be 
settled at the conference table. But in the autumn, start- 
ing from the same city, there fell upon our hopes and 
across the face of the earth the long, deep shadows of 
the fruitless meeting of the foreign ministers. In so far 
as settling differences was concerned, the conference 
failed completely. Our high hopes were dashed to the 
ground. But all that happened in the year 1955, and as 
of January 1, 1956, we renew our faith in the moral 
nature of the universe, and hope and pray once more 
for a better world. 


Five Steps 
Toward Peace 


OMEBODY ought to write a book on the role of 
expediency in international affairs—say, a history 
with a sizable section devoted to the period since the 
close of the First World War. What a tome it would be! 
Especially enlightening would be the final section. The 
book probably would have to be “for adults only,” be- 
cause it would be too bad if it fell into the hands of ideal- 
istic, believing youth. Something might happen to their 
faith in the eternal rightness of things. Truth is that 
horsetrading is not exclusively a pastime of rural and 
county-seat America. It appears now in the high places 
of internationalism—in the capitals of the big powers 
and even at the United Nations headquarters on the 
west bank of New York’s East River. Big Power A votes 
with Big Power B in order that Big Power B may feel 
obligated to support Big Power A on the next deal. 
Sometimes small power x is victimized, but next time 
it may as well be small power y. As a means of putting 
a stop to this ethic of expediency, we recommend five 
steps to peace suggested recently by Walter Van Kirk, 
executive director of the department of international 
affairs of the National Council of Churches. Dr. Van 
Kirk urged that the churches “(1) insist that American 
foreign policy be projected within the framework of the 
United Nations and for purposes consistent with the 
U.N. Charter; (2) press for continued search for a 
trustworthy and politically acceptable system for the re- 
duction and regulation of armaments, including weap- 
ons of mass destruction; (3) support government efforts 
to achieve international cooperation in developing the 
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peaceful uses of atomic energy; (4) work for continued 
government economic aid and technical assistance to 
underdeveloped areas, both bilaterally and in coopera- 
tion with the U.N.; (5) support programs which iden- 
tify the United States with the aspirations of subject 
peoples for self-government.” We commend these pro- 
posals to our state department. Our nation and the 
world, we believe, would be the better for adhering 
strictly to their noble concepts. 


Building Bridges 
Between East and West 


AST AUGUST, while the “spirit of Geneva” was 
kindling hope for peace in the bosoms of men of 
good will in every land, four Baptists of the United 
States (Theodore F. Adams, of Richmond, Va.; V. 
Carney Hargroves, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph H. 
Jackson, of Chicago, Ill.; and Arnold T. Ohrn, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.) spent two weeks in seeing for themselves 
what life is like among the Baptists of Russia. They vis- 
ited thirteen churches in twelve cities and villages, at- 
tended not less than seventeen religious services, and still 
found time for sightseeing, social engagements, audi- 
ences with high officials, and conferences with Baptist 
leaders. Writes Dr. Ohrn: “From the moment we 
touched Soviet soil at Leningrad until the day we left 
that city for the Western World, we were overwhelmed 
with the heartiest hospitality. . . . Nowhere, inside or 
outside of Baptist circles, did we ever meet with any- 
thing but friendliness.” Concerning the purpose of the 
trip, Dr. Ohrn says: “Ours was a journey with strictly 
limited objectives; to visit as many of our fellow believ- 
ers as possible, to foster Baptist fellowship, and to con- 
tribute our bit toward building bridges between East 
and West.” The visitors found “genuineness, spon- 
taneity, and intense vitality of Christian life” in the 
churches. They found churches filled with people who 
thought nothing of listening eagerly to two or three ser- 
mons in one meeting. And surely the visit of these four 
Americans helped to build bridges between East and 
West. Good will works that way. 


Changed Circumstances, 
Widening Concern 


HE ANNUAL REPORT of the United Board of 
Christian Colleges in China for the year ending 
June 30, 1955, states that at its annual meeting on May 
3, the board voted to change its corporate name to 
United Board for Christian Higher Education in Asia. 
This action, of course, reflected what had happened on 
the mainland of China, making the old name difficult 
both to explain and to justify. But there was a deeper 
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reason for the change. Both geographically and func- 
tionally the then current activities of the board made 
the old name inaccurate. Its work blocked in Communist 
China, it had turned to other lands. Changed circum- 
stances brought a widening concern broken free of na- 
tional bounds. So, instead of limiting its efforts to the 
“China colleges,” the board, as indicated by its new 
name, broadened its interests to include “Christian 
higher education in Asia.” Its new concern included the 
problems and needs of three developing institutions: 
Chung Chi College in Hong Kong, Indonesia Christian 
University in Djakarta, and Tunghai University in For- 
mosa. Between six hundred and seven hundred Chinese 
and Indonesian youth are now being trained in these 
institutions. The United Board is an agency of several 
North American mission boards in the field of Christian 
higher education. American Baptist members are Dana 
M. Albaugh, Elmer A. Fridell, and Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. The board’s 1955-1956 budget provides for 
expenditures of nearly a million dollars. Changed cir- 
cumstances, widening concern—that seems to be what 
we must expect in world Christian service today. Let us 
accept the change—and the challenge—as a God-given 
opportunity to go forward. 


A Revealing Mirror: 

Statistics of Giving’ 
HE CURRENT ISSUE of “Statistics of Giving,” 
published annually by the joint department of 
stewardship and benevolence of the National Council 
of Churches, reveals that forty-nine Protestant and East- 
ern Orthodox church bodies in the United States con- 
tributed a total of $1,687,921,729 during the calendar 
year 1954. Eighty per cent of this amount ($1,353,553,- 
358) was for congregational expenses, leaving only 20 
per cent ($334,368,371) for benevolences—including 
home and foreign missions. Forty-one of the forty-nine 
bodies reporting showed a gain of 9.3 per cent in total 
contributions over the previous year. The total contri- 
bution per member in the forty-one bodies was $48.81 
in 1954, as compared with $45.63 in 1953, a gain of 7 
per cent. Among the fifteen denominations reporting 
the highest per member gifts for all purposes, are the 
following: Wesleyan Methodist ($176.91), Seventh- 
day Adventist ($173.94), Brethren in Christ ($127.51), 
and Church of the Nazarene ($124.71). The American 
Baptist Convention is not on the list. Reason: only a 
scant $43.17 total. Last on the list of fifteen was the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, with a total of 
$64.86. Since 1930, according to the report, total con- 
tributions have moved upward more rapidly than per 
capita giving. The conclusion from all this would seem 
to be that it takes many individual gifts to make up the 
total for a given church or denomination, and that a 
far larger number of American Baptists ought to give 
far more in 1956 than they gave in 1954 (or in 1955). 
A creditable increase, both in givers and in gifts, would 
be an excellent way to start the calendar-year operation 
of the American Baptist Convention. Now would be an 
opportune time also to reconsider the wide gap between 
current-expense giving and benevolences (including 
home and foreign missions). Definitely, 20 per cent is 
not enough for benevolences, though many churches 
are not giving even that much. The division should be 
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not less than 50—50, and it should be the conscious effort 
of all our churches to reach that standard at the earliest 
moment possible. The urgency of our world mission 
should make a 50—50 division of funds imperative. It still 
remains true, today as in New Testament times, that 
“the field is the world.” 


Concerning Justice 
For Indian Americans 


N KEEPING with this year’s home-mission theme, 
we proudly present in this issue an excellent article 

by Dorothy O. Bucklin, whose recently published book 
Strong Hearts for God should be required reading in 
every American Baptist church. Her deep concern in 
this article is that Indian Americans shall have justice 
as the Federal Government “terminates” its trusteeship 
over various Indian groups—a process which is now 
under way and probably, over a period of years, will 
move steadily to completion. Already Congress has 
passed “termination” laws affecting six groups in Ore- 
gon, Wisconsin, Utah, and Texas. The Governors’ In- 
terstate Indian Council, meeting in Santa Fe, N.Mex., 
last October, urged partnership between the Federal 
Government and the states in dealing with this problem, 
which will remain a national, as well as a state, problem 
until a solution can be found. In that respect the prob- 
lem is not unlike that of the desegregation of the Negro. 
Think what would happen if it were left to the states 
alone! Obviously, the Indian ought to be free, but his 
freedom must be guarded at every step. His health, 
education, and general welfare must be assured. He 
must become a first-class citizen. His freedom should 
coincide with his assimilation into the general culture of 
twentieth-century America. He must not become easy 
prey for shysters—not if his fellow Americans can help it. 


Mission Boards 
And Missionaries 


RITING in The Japan Christian Quarterly for 

July, 1955, Jesse R. Wilson, of the International 
Missionary Council, gives sound advice to mission 
boards and missionaries. Indeed, it is sound advice for 
pastors, boards of deacons, trustees, and other persons 
and groups conscious of the need for harmonious work- 
ing relationships. Among other things, Dr. Wilson sug- 
gests that it is always well to remember that no one is 
perfect, not even a missionary, and surely not a board 
secretary; that everyone needs a liberal margin for error, 
mistakes in judgment, and perhaps even a slight margin 
for human perversity; that anyone worthy of being either 
a missionary or a secretary is basically a person of good 
will who wants to do right in the service of his Lord; 
that prayer for those who have irritated us not only helps 
to change them, but helps us to adjust ourselves to 
them; that it is better to write things out or talk them 
out with the ones chiefly concerned than to maintain a 
smoldering silence; and that whether the other party to 
a misunderstanding ever reveals reasonableness and a 
sweet spirit or not, as Christians we ourselves are under 
a divine imperative to be reasonable, easy to be en- 
treated, ready to forgive, and ready to make adjust- 
ments for the sake of the high cause we serve, remem- 
bering that our Lord is always infinitely patient with us. 
So may it be with all of us in the year 1956. 
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Missions in Transition 


ILLIS CHURCH LAMOTT is due a debt of 

gratitude for stating so clearly some of the basic 
facts about missions in our day that world events are 
forcing upon all of us. In his Revolution in Missions 
(Macmillan, 1954), he declares that the missionary 
movement “stands at the beginning of a new age”; that 
“the real magnitude” of the great century from William 
Carey to the end of the First World War is “just be- 
ginning to dawn upon us”; that even though “the out- 
lines of the new age lie dimly before us, . . . a change in 
direction and mood is observable in a new terminology 
that has arisen.” 

For example, “the world mission of the church” is 
now being used for the time-honored “foreign missions.” 
There is no longer the sharp distinction that formerly 
separated the “sending” churches from the “receiving” 
churches. And the term “younger churches,” used to 
distinguish the churches established by the missionary 
movement from the older, more firmly planted churches 
of the West, is now seen to be no longer adequate. Even 
the word “missions” and the emphasis in “our mission,” 
“our missionaries,” now appear to belong to a former 
day, as does the sharp distinction between “home” and 
“foreign” missions. Though for lack of adequate substi- 
tutes we shall go on using these terms, perhaps for many 
years, especially for administrative purposes, it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that they are inadequate for the 
new age. 

As everybody knows, the modern missionary move- 
ment coincided with the era of colonial expansion. So 
it was only natural that the administration and even the 
basic concepts of missions should bear the marks of 
colonialism itself. And that very fact makes it impera- 
tive that churches, as well as governments, recognize 
the end of the colonial era. That era is definitely on the 
way out. India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Libya—all have won their independence 
since the end of the Second World War. The struggle 
continues in other lands, notably in French North 
Africa, but it will continue until peoples seeking freedom 
have found it. So the churches, which through their 
missions have helped to create both the desire for free- 
dom and the will to achieve it, should be first in line to 
see the light of a new era and to walk in it. Old termin- 
ology and old concepts, having served their day and gen- 
eration, must now give way to new terminology and 
new concepts. 

= 

Reduced to its simplest terms, what is happening 
today is this: “Missions” is becoming the “world mission 
of the church.” The mission is wherever the church is, 
whether in the West or in the East, whether in so-called 
Christian lands or in so-called non-Christian lands. Car- 
rying out the Great Commission is as much the respon- 
sibility of the churches of India as of the churches of the 
United States. Distinctions relating to size, age, and 
resources are relatively unimportant. Christian evangel- 
ism is not the exclusive responsibility of any one group; 
it is the task of all Christians. Indeed, if the work of 
evangelism is to be successful, the whole church must 
present the whole gospel to the whole world. Hence such 
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terms as “older” and “younger” churches, “sending” 
and “receiving” churches, are fast becoming meaning- 
less. 

Meaningless also is the dividing line between the 
church and the mission. Delegates from what for the 
lack of a better term we still must call the “younger 
churches” at the conference of the International Mis- 
sionary Council at Willingen, Germany, in 1952, were 
quite clear at this point. In their own words, “every 
Christian in the younger churches should be a witness- 
ing Christian,” and “where there is a group of baptized 
Christians, there is the church.” Then these delegates 
declared: “We should cease to speak of ‘missions and 
churches’ and avoid this dichotomy not only in our 
thinking but also in our actions. We should now speak 
about the mission of the church.” 

This penetrating insight was but the fulfillment of 
the combined judgment of the older and younger 
churches as represented at the conference of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council at Whitby, Ontario, 
Canada, in 1938. This judgment was that the command 
of Christ to preach the gospel to every creature “cannot 
be fulfilled unless all the forces of all the churches, older 
and younger alike, are gathered in a common loyalty, 
inspired by a common task, and mobilized in a common 
service.” So the delegates of both the older and the 
younger churches considered themselves as “partners in 
obedience” to Christ’s command. 


From this concept will gradually stem two results. 
First, the missionary and the mission will assume differ- 
ent aspects. The missionary will be not so much a direc- 
tor or supervisor as a fellow laborer, and the mission 
will become identical with the church. Then the mission 
will have come of age. It will have attained the stature 
that the missionary envisioned and prayed for when he 
first took up his task. And it will be the highest glory 
of the missionary to recognize the leadership ability of 
the Christian national whom he has helped to train. Ex- 
actly that process is going on in Burma, in India, and in 
other lands today. 

The second result of the partnership concept will be 
a new emphasis on the church as a worldwide fellowship. 
The church is worldwide rather than national or hemi- 
spheric. It is as much the church in Nicaragua and 
Mexico and Puerto Rico as it is in the United States. 
And primarily it is a fellowship rather than an organi- 
zation. Churches in the United States are privileged to 
have fellowship with the churches of Japan and Hong 
Kong and the Belgian Congo as cooperatively they all 
seek to evangelize the world. Together they will provide 
the leadership, the money, and the devoted service that 
their common task and their common loyalty to Christ 
demand. 

Does all this mean the end of the missionary move- 
ment? Not at all. The fulfillment of Christ’s command 
will remain as before. The approach to the task will 
change, methods will change, but the basic motives and 
objectives of modern missions will not change. Seen in 
this new perspective, the task will be greater than before, 
and the chances of success will be greater, too. 
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Hope and Expectancy 


At the beginning of a new year, surely 
God is calling us to a larger service 


By FRANK A. NELSON 
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E HAVE just recently commemorated the birth 

of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. He who was 
born of the Virgin Mary; lived only thirty-three years; 
was without spot or blemish; gave himself to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins. 

What a privilege we have of witnessing for this match- 
less Son of God, who said of himself, “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father, 
but by me”! 

May I extend to the readers of Missions magazine 
and to all of our Baptist friends, a sincere New Year’s 
greeting and my best wishes for a wonderful year in the 
various avenues of service for our Savior and Lord. 

We begin the New Year with hope and great ex- 
pectancy. 

As I have gone from one end to the other of our 
great convention, there has been a warm response to 
the challenge to our laity to cooperate wholeheartedly 
with their pastors in seeking to carry out the commis- 
sion given us by our Lord in the first chapter of the book 
of Acts, where he said: “Ye shall receive power, after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.” We cannot all go to the foreign fields to be his 
witnesses, but there are many opportunities for us to 
witness for him right in our own Jerusalem. 

I have been thrilled as I have visited some of our 
young churches, the fruits of our Churches for New 
Frontiers campaign. The enthusiasm shown by the pas- 
tors and lay workers of these new fellowships indicates 
that God is truly blessing this work. 

Wherever I go I am hearing encouraging reports 
about our great Year of Baptist Achievement program. 
The future of our Baptist churches is greatly dependent 
upon the Sunday church school. About 85 per cent of 
all our church members come into our church fellow- 
ships through the church school. So I cannot urge too 
strongly that our churches avail themselves of this ex- 
tremely well-planned and developed program. I can, and 
do, thank God for the splendid results being achieved 
wherever the plan is being adopted. Here may I com- 
mend our Board of Education and Publication for the 
outstanding lesson materials being provided. Many well- 
trained leaders are going to be developed to carry on our 
church-school programs. Dedicated and consecrated 
teachers are going to be concerned for the souls of those 
under their leadership and for their integration into the 
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total life—into the worldwide ministry—of the church. 

I am deeply concerned for our great world-mission 
effort. In this day of wonders that never cease and of 
speed and power unprecedented in human experience, 
more than ever I feel the need of getting the Good 
News about Jesus Christ to the ends of the earth, at the 
earliest possible time. I wish so much that our people 
generally might experience the joy that comes through 
the program of tithing. If all American Baptists were 
tithers, we could the more quickly accomplish what we 
believe is God’s will in this field. To that end, too, I 
would recommend the adoption of the sector plan, 
which has been and continues to be a magnificent means 
of intelligently pointing out our individual responsibili- 
ties and Christian privileges. 

I rejoice at the growth of our American Baptist wit- 
ness. Last May at Atlantic City we reported gains of 
over one hundred thousand baptisms during the pre- 
vious year. I stated from the platform that I would covet 
the cooperation of every American Baptist, to the extent 
that each and every American Baptist would make an 
honest effort to win at least one soul to Jesus Christ 
during the year ahead. Were we to do that, I am sure 
that God would bless our work and us individually in a 
marvelous way. Sometimes we hear it said that soul- 
winning is the work of the minister. True, but it is just 
as much the responsibility of the laity, and the joy that 
comes when you have gone out to lay the claims of Jesus 
Christ before a person, and received a commitment from 
him, is beyond comparison. 

Our convention has for years taken a strong stand 
against the use of beverage alcohol, and for the past 
three years has adopted resolutions urging a program of 
total abstinence for all American Baptists. Our Council 
on Christian Social Progress has recently been active in 
protesting to the airlines against the serving of liquor 
aloft. We believe that if more Christians who do or do 
not use the airlines would voice their disapproval of this 
practice, the airlines would give heed. Surely the church 
of Jesus Christ must do more than it has on this matter 
if we are to stem the awful tide of increase in the use 
of alcohol and prevent our youth from becoming addicts 
to this awful curse. On the use of beverage alcohol, there 
can be only one position for the followers of Christ, and 
that position is total abstinence. 

As we look forward to our annual convention to be 
held in Seattle, Wash., June 15-22, may God’s richest 
blessing be upon us as we seek to honor his Son. 
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New Perils for Indian Americans 


Termination of government management of Indian affairs could spell 
disaster for individuals and tribes not yet prepared for the change 


By DOROTHY 0. BUCKLIN 
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ELOCATION, mobility, adjustment, change, inte- 

gration, assimilation—these familiar words are ap- 
propriate in describing life in America today. Perhaps 
we think of them as new words, or new processes, for 
our Indian citizens, but as a matter of fact the entire 
history of these people has been within these patterns. 
The title of a book by G. E. E. Lindquist, Indians in 
Transition, is applicable to their total existence. 

The very presence of Indians in the Western Hemi- 
sphere was a transition from their Asian origins. The 
most accepted theory is that they came originally across 
the narrow strip of the Bering Sea in successive waves of 
immigration which continued over thousands of years. 
A few groups remained in the far north. Others pushed 
on south, urged on by curiosity, hunger, hope, or rest- 
lessness. They moved ever onward until their descend- 
ants had looked upon almost every part of both Amer- 
ican continents. 

There may have been many things the particular 
Indian did not like about his sixteenth-century home, 
but it was his. All its goodness was his for the taking. 
Individual land ownership had no place or meaning. 
When he claimed a particular area, it was for the tribe 
or clan; but, in general, any place he cared to go to or 
to dwell in was his. If natural disaster, or weather cycle, 
destroyed its resources, he was free to seek better. Most 
tribes developed a type of group living which made for 
good social relationships and integrated personality. 
Within the mores of the tribe its members were well edu- 
cated for the type of civilization they knew. It is doubt- 
ful that nervous breakdowns, juvenile delinquency, or 
social tensions as we know them today were to be found 
in the Indian’s early society. But there was little that was 
permanent about his early home, and no uniformity 
with other tribes in culture or mores. Often Indian 
groups were as alien to one another as to the white re- 
locatees who came to the New World from the exact 
opposite direction. 

Another complicated phase of transition began with 
the arrival of white settlers. It meant an ever increasing 
occupation of the land by men with very different ideas 
of what was necessary for good living. Among these 
ideas was the concept of individual land ownership and 
free enterprise. It soon became evident that Indians 
must move again and again if they were to preserve their 
own cherished way of life. Eventually this came to be 
movement under coercion and into restricted areas. The 
white men who took over Indian lands imposed their 
laws upon the Indian inhabitants. Though reservation 
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assignments were made by treaty, it was often the choice 
of the aggressive newcomer which determined where 
Indians should live. 

The years inevitably brought more changes, and 
always there were new roads to be traveled. These were 
often journeys of the mind and spirit that required con- 
tinual adjustments to changing social patterns. Many of 
these were bewildering to the Indian and often met with 
resistance. For it was not always clear to him that the 
benefits the white man offered, or imposed, were desir- 
able when measured by a way of life that to the Indian 
was good. His old customs and relationships had mean- 
ing and security. To give them up meant a loss of iden- 
tity, not only for himself, but for his children and their 
children. 

The rapid and ever expanding development of the 
United States brought physical changes. And shifting 
political emphases made for varied interpretations of 
what was good for the Indians and for frequently op- 
posite ways of managing his affairs. These fluctuating 
interpretations have brought Indians into a present-day 
situation confusing and challenging to the entire nation. 
For the problems are not his alone. Their making and 
their solution are the responsibility of us all. 


In A PARAPHRASE of Psalm 23, the Kiowa Chris- 
tians express their trust that the Good Shepherd will 
lead them into “roads ’way ahead good.” If this faith 
is to be fulfilled, Indians and non-Indians together must 
seek God’s will and work together to find the good roads. 

The Indian American must have the help of in- 
formed fellow citizens who understand the problems 
and seek solutions which strengthen our entire society. 
It should be understood that he is a fellow citizen. Since 
1924, each Indian born in the United States has had 
full citizenship. His exercise of the right to vote is on 
the same basis as that of any other citizen in the state 
in which he resides. He is required to pay and does pay 
federal income tax and such poll tax, sales tax, and 
property tax as may be imposed by the community in 
which he lives. He does not pay tax on reservation lands 
which are held in common by his tribe, because the can- 
celing of that tax was a part of the treaty which assigned 
the reservation. Such exemption was a partial payment 
for the great expanses of land given up in exchange for 
the limited area—and sometimes poor resources—of the 
reservation. 

Indians are not a “vanishing race.” They presently 
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number about 450,000. Of this total, 250,000 live on 
reservations. However, they are free to go anywhere 
they choose, just as any other citizens. Many prefer to 
live on reservation lands and will continue to do so. 
Others, with more initiative and self-confidence, are 
moving under both governmental and personal reloca- 
tion plans. Some reservations have extensive resources 
and, with proper development, can provide ample sup- 
port for the tribe to which they belong. Other areas are 
too limited for any hope that adequate economy can be 
developed there. The Navaho is the most dramatic ex- 
ample of this character, but is by no means the only one. 
In some parts of Oklahoma, where Indian lands are in- 
dividually owned, the general economy is too limited 
to offer adequate living for all Indian people. Many 
have gone from that state into the large cities, but relo- 
cation for permanent residence has been a slow, steady 
procession rather than a rapid movement. In 1954— 
1955, about twenty-eight hundred were moved under the 
U.S. Government relocation program. The appropria- 
tion for this year anticipates stepping the number up to 
five thousand. Others have moved without government 
assistance. However, this process cannot be accelerated 
until Indians are ready for the change. 


T HE SAME intangible factors which influence relo- 
cation must also be recognized in any legislative actions 
to terminate government management of Indian affairs. 
Ambition, incentive, attitude, freedom of choice—all 
enter in. So does history. In the understanding of most 
Indians, treaties were made for eternity. The obligations 
which the Government assumed for Indian affairs were 
in exchange for vast lands and ancient freedoms, and 
the Indians considered the agreement as binding for all 
time. Government obligations were to include protec- 
tion and management of Indian lands, so that their re- 
sources would sustain and benefit Indian people; the 
education of Indian children; provision of health and 
welfare services; and the assurance that what the Indian 
had acquired by treaty would be forever his. 

In the recent clamor to “free the Indians,” it is not 
surprising that Indians themselves ask who is being 
freed, and from what. Is the Indian being freed from 
some sort of bondage, or from the protection of his per- 
son and property, which he feels is his by right of treaties 
presumably executed in good faith and in exchange for 
vast resources? Is the proposed liquidation and distri- 
bution of the present tribally held lands for the Indian’s 
benefit, or to make accessible to covetous neighbors the 
minerals, forests, grazing lands, water rights, and other 
valuable assets? 

Some sort of termination is inevitable as the result 
of the economic, social, and political development of the 
Indian people themselves. However, this is not a simple 
process or one which can be hastily arrived at without 
danger of harming many people. There are some three 
hundred tribes, with multiple differences of language, 
custom, dwelling, occupation, and experience in adjust- 
ment to non-Indian neighbors and general American 
culture. Governmental relationships are exceedingly 
complex. Nearly four thousand separate acts of Congress 
have resulted in nine thousand differing regulations 
governing Indian affairs. It is doubtful that the regula- 
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tions for any two tribes are the same concerning pro- 
tection and use of tribal holdings, educational facilities, 
or welfare provisions. Tribal lands under the manage- 
ment of the federal bureau of Indian affairs total more 
than fifty-eight million acres. The very volume rules out 
rapid distribution to individual allotment. 

In any action for termination there should be oppor- 
tunity for those whom it affects to make choices. Free- 
dom to select or reject must be allowed the members of 
each tribe, without severing communication or destroy- 
ing confidence. Similarly, the resources for welfare serv- 
ices and the grasp of the special problems involved vary 
enormously among the states within which Indians re- 
side and to which welfare and educational responsibili- 
ties would be assigned. Termination requires renegotia- 
tion of the treaty of each tribe. Time must be given for 
both Indians and their neighbors to understand all that 
is involved. 

In relation to proposed enactments, citizens of a par- 
ticular state should become specifically informed about 
what would be involved in their state’s responsibility, 
as well as the effect upon the rights and well-being of 
Indian neighbors. All citizens may well question any 
blanket legislation which seems to provide a solution of 
all Indian problems. The 1955 Pronouncement on In- 
dian Affairs by the National Council of Churches was 
an effective expression of this concern. 

Another hope for the road. ahead lies in education. At 
Green Lake last summer, a panel of Bacone College 
alumni reported to the missions conference on the con- 
tributions the school had made to them. One graduate 
injected a lighter note into the report by saying, “Bacone 
taught me to scrub floors, wash dishes, and do other 
chores and thereby become what the psychologists de- 
scribe as ‘a wanted person.’ While this was received 
with laughter, it was perhaps the most profound com- 
ment made. For more than anything else, the Indian 
wants to be accepted for himself. Few of the roles usually 
assigned to him are of his own choosing. He does not 
want to be a romantic, legendary figure; nor the focus 
of tourist curiosity; nor the object of sentimental pity; 
nor the victim of discrimination or neglect. 

The Indian is aware that many of his people still need 
special education provisions if this goal is to be reached. 
He no longer hides his children from the authority sent 
to enroll them in school. While he regrets the break-up 
of family relationships when his children are sent to off- 
reservation boarding schools, he has come to recognize 
that some areas are too inaccessible or sparsely popu- 
lated for the maintenance of local schools. He recognizes 
that this is an era for which new skills and self-confi- 
dence are required. He, therefore, more readily accepts 
the boarding school, so that his children may be pre- 
pared for off-reservation living or for leadership among 
their own people if they choose to return to their former 
homes. 


In THE earlier era the Indian welcomed— indeed, 
sometimes begged for—a church-supported school. As 
white settlements grew on the reservations or towns de- 
veloped within commuting distance, he was grateful for 
the transition from mission auspices to public schools, 
as mission boards came to feel that such integration 
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This boy (bubble gum and all), with his dog, is representative of Indian Ameri- 
cans of tomorrow. What will tomorrow bring? What hope for things to come? 


would mean a fuller part for the Indian in a more ad- 
vantageous community. Few schools on reservations are 
still mission sponsored, but fortunate indeed is the In- 
dian community which has a teacher of broad vision and 
Christian principles. 

Some boarding schools and specialized education in- 
stitutions are still needed. For seventy-five years, Bacone 
College has played a significant role in both general and 
religious education. Founded to train Indians as Chris- 
tian leaders, it now has scores of alumni who hold places 
of distinction and usefulness among Indian groups and 
in general society. The majority of its students still come 
from limited circumstances, and have not had adequate 
opportunity to demonstrate their capacity for scholar- 
ship and achievement. Bacone has been highly successful 
in preserving the best of Indian culture and at the same 
time developing capacity for full participation in any 
part of the American scene. 

This year its 176 students are of fifty-five tribes from 
twenty-three states and from Mexico and Panama. The 
improvements, brought about through the jubilee cam- 
paign funds, have boosted both student and faculty 
morale. The religious program through the Bacone Bap- 
tist Church has been intensified and the academic pro- 
gram is at a high level. 
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Wherever Indians live there is need for an accelerated 
program of adult education in health, citizenship, occu- 
pational skills, and church life. To find the road good 
there must be preparation for more productive develop- 
ment of reservation resources, for successful adjustment 
to off-reservation living, and for emotional security in 
intercultural activities. There must be opportunity for 
formulating the goals and philosophy which give pur- 
pose to life and for religious expression which gives life 
meaning and motivation. 

Therefore, the best hope for good roads ahead is in 
the fellowship of the Christian church and its witness 
among Indian Americans. To this end many denomina- 
tions have their own program of Indian missions and 
there are several types of ministry in which Protestants 
work together constructively. The religious-education 
program in government boarding schools is one such 
ministry. In all these schools there is a program of 
Christian education. In several schools resident directors 
are supplied through the division of home missions of 
the National Council of Churches. At Stewart, Nev., 
American Baptists were assigned the responsibility for 
the division. They provide a staff of three full-time 
workers, who also conduct work on reservations nearby. 
For other boarding schools where there is not a resident 
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director, American Baptists, as well as other denomina- 
tions, make available the service of missionaries in the 
area. For all Protestant-preference boarding school stu- 
dents, the religious education program includes worship, 
Bible study, recreational activities, and counseling. 

The division of home missions also maintains the 
Cook Christian Training School in Phoenix, Ariz. Here 
Indians with limited prior education are trained for 
pastoral, evangelistic, and Christian education leader- 
ship among their own people. Relocation ministries 
through city centers where Indians have found employ- 
ment is another major interdenominational effort. 


Tue MINISTRY of American Baptists among In- 
dians is varied, and it constantly endeavors to adapt its 
approach to meet changing needs. For nearly one hun- 
dred fifty years, missionaries sent by the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies have directed Indian people 
into the “Jesus Road” with certainty that there is no 
better way, or no greater good, than the saving power 
of Jesus Christ. 

In 1956, American Baptist ministry to Indian Amer- 
icans includes twenty-eight churches made up of people 
of eighteen tribes in seven states; three Christian centers 
in three states; Bacone College and its sister institution, 
the Murrow Children’s Home; and a number of city 
churches reaching out through Christian friendliness to 
relocatees. Major responsibility for this ministry is car- 
ried by the American Baptist Home Mission Societies. 
New York state shares in the support of three Indian 
churches, and one church is under the Wisconsin State 
Convention. 

All American Baptist Indian churches had additions 
by baptism last year. Among Indian churches there is 
one baptism for every fourteen members, as compared 
with one for every twenty-six members in the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention as a whole. All the churches 
carry responsibility for their own operating expense, and 
most of them assume the major cost of upkeep on build- 
ings. Requests for White Cross materials have steadily 
diminished, as Indian woman’s societies accept quotas 
for things sent to other missions. This year ten churches 
are either assuming in full, or increasing their share of, 
the support of their pastors. 

There is a growing emphasis on leadership training, 
both in the churches and through camps and assemblies. 
Both youth and adult delegates are sent to state camps, 
assemblies, and woman’s houseparties. The twelve Okla- 
homa churches conduct their own youth camp. The 
churches in Nevada and in Montana held family camps 
last summer, as well as association meetings and evan- 
gelistic services. 

Four Indian churches now have interracial member- 
ship. This adjustment to a changing community offers 
the best hope for the continuing life of these churches. 
It is becoming evident that a few churches must con- 
sider merging. This is especially true in Oklahoma, 
where many members have moved away from open 
country churches, and there are no longer enough peo- 
ple to warrant a full-time leader for each church. Tradi- 
tion and the attachment to the church of one’s ancestors 
are not easy to change even for those who are pushed 
by economic necessity toward new residences in cities. 
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Not all of the Indians who move to cities are church 
members. But for all of them the church has responsi- 
bility for a ministry which will help with their adjust- 
ments to city life, provide a wholesome environment for 
their young people, and proclaim the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. Here the Christian center plays an im- 
portant role. Centers at Clovis, Calif., and Anadarko, 
Okla., are in focal cities to which people come from 
nearby Indian communities for seasonal employment, 
or permanent residence, or trade and government- 
agency contacts. The Reno center is in a city where 
Indians are not so much changing residence as making 
more contacts with the larger part of the city to which 
their reserved colony is attached. 

Missionaries in all three centers note that delinquency 
is too readily the reaction to uncertainty of acceptance, 
that alcoholism is often the response to homesickness, 
and that confusion results from exposure to the tensions 
of city living. In the Christian centers Indian people 
find recreational activities, worship opportunities, and 
understanding and patient counselors who take time to 
analyze needs and make contacts for their people. 

Like all Christian centers, these three try to serve all 
people within their reach. They have led the way in 
interracial activities which have won the appreciation, 
support, and emulation of their larger communities. 

A new ministry which needs the awareness of all our 
churches is that which will seek out and draw into fel- 
lowship those Indian families who have become relo- 
cated in the large urban centers far distant from their 
former homes. Recently a fine Kiowa Christian who has 
relocated in Los Angeles wrote, “I took your advice and 
sought out the Baptist Temple. The pastor is truly a 
friendly person, and others in the church have made me 
welcome. I am taking my church letter there.” 

Not all of those who relocate know of a church to 
attend or have quite enough daring to venture to find 
one in their new neighborhoods. Effort is made by pas- 
tors of Indian churches to encourage their people who 
move to find a new church and to inform pastor or 
Christian friendliness missionary in the new city of the 
opportunity to encourage the newcomers to find fellow- 
ship in city churches. Much more effort is needed if 
those who relocate are to find the new life good. 


W HETHER the Indian should retain the mores and 
attitudes which make him a special group or whether 
he should lose his identity in the larger culture, is an age- 
old question. That the Indian has so long retained a dis- 
tinctive identity is evidence of the basic belief that in this 
nation people have the right to the expression of their 
own values and to add them to the values of other 
groups, so that all may be enriched. The Indian has had 
a profound and often unacknowledged influence upon 
the complex society which is “American.” For many 
years reservations or some type of distinctly Indian com- 
munities will continue, because for those who remain 
there such communities are their preferred environment. 
Others will continue to move into cosmopolitan areas 
and there merge with the community they choose. 
Wherever the Indian dwells, the Christian church has 
the responsibility of putting before him the witness and 
training which will assure him of a better tomorrow. 
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Change and Challenge in the Orient 


An Article in Two Parts—Part I 


By EDWIN A. BELL 


CUUEUEUETEDETED EDTA DEU CETTE REECE Eee 


HE PROBLEM of shaking hands with an octopus 

is in knowing where to begin. So it is with the pro- 
duction of an article on the Orient. One writes with 
diffidence and certainly with no claim for correctness 
of observation or penetration of insight. 

This article records, by request, some observations 
and impressions, the fruits of a two-month visit to our 
mission fields in Japan, the Philippines, Hong Kong, 
Thailand, Burma, and India. Mrs. Bell and I found the 
experiences incident to this travel among the most fas- 
cinating, and at the same time disquieting, experiences 
of our lives. It was all there: snow-crested Fujiyama; the 
uniquely picturesque pagodas and temples of Shinto 
and Buddhist Japan; petite Japanese women in color- 
ful kimonos, klop-klopping down the streets in their 
cleated sandals; bewitching little children with shining 
black eyes; warm hospitality of Japanese Christian 
homes, where we sat cross-legged on the floor drinking 
innumerable cups of sweetly scented tea and making 
ludicrous attempts to eat with chopsticks; smiling, 
friendly faces and interminable ceremonial bowing. 

We were enchanted, too, by the calm of Manila Bay, 
with a view of Corregidor, stirring poignant memories 
of the tragic dispatches in the press announcing the fall 
of Bataan, followed by the gruesome death march; ships 
riding at anchor in the placid waters silhouetted against 
the glow of the rising sun in an Oriental sky; a long 
look across the rice fields to the mountains where Hope- 
vale lies. 

We winged our way through an azure sky to amazing 
Hong Kong, incredibly beautiful from the air. We shall 
never forget this city, with its countless rickshas pulled 
by barefooted coolies, always at a trot; its fishing boats, 
with multicolored sails in the harbor; its sampans for 
passengers propelled by a long pole from the stern in 
the hands of little Chinese women dressed in glisteningly 
clean pajama-styled costumes; its colorful signs in bewil- 
dering Chinese characters. We had a visit to the nearest 
permissible approach to the border between the crown 
colony of Hong Kong and Red China, and a long, 
searching look to the distant hills. 

We were charmed by Bangkok, exotic and bizarre, a 
paradise for amateurs in color photography, with its 
towering Temple of the Dawn dominating the city; its 
many pagodas and Buddhist temples, with roofs ending 
in elongated points turned upward to lead the evil 
spirits off into the air and thus prevent their entrance, 
and with thousands of tinkling bells, festooning the 
eaves and swaying ever so slightly in the gentle breezes; 
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its Buddhist priests, in their saffron-colored robes, stroll- 
ing through the streets early in the morning, carrying 
vessels in which to gather their rice, fruit, and vege- 
tables for the day’s nourishment. Here and there were 
kneeling figures bearing gifts in outstretched hands, 
awaiting the coming of the priest to receive their offer- 
ing and their worship. In an early-morning visit by boat 
to the river market, crowded with little ships bearing all 
kinds of wares, we saw the edibles and household neces- 
sities for sale, and watched the families who live in 
houses built out from the banks over the water at their 
morning toilettes, washing faces, teeth, the body, the 
baby, clothes, dishes, and kitchen utensils all in the same 
spot. 


We EXPERIENCED the fulfillment of dreams for 
decades in seeing the Burma of Ann and Adoniram 
Judson and of other pioneer missionaries. In Rangoon 
we saw the fabulous Shwe Dagon Pagoda, rising almost 
to the height of the Eifel Tower in Paris, covered with 
gold leaf from bottom to top, glistening in the tropical 
sun; in Moulmein, a mission hospital, where we had de- 
lightful fellowship with the all-Burmese nursing staff at 
early morning prayers in the chapel, where we led the 
service, and took a group photograph on the lawn before 
the beginning of the day’s work. Lashio was of deep in- 
terest because of all we had read about the Burma Road 
during the war. There were group pictures before giant 
poinsettia bushes aflame with hundreds of blossoms 
worth several thousands of dollars at Swiss market values 
in Zurich. 

A ride over the Burma Road took us to Kutkai. Four 
or five hundred Kachin Christians assembled out of 
nowhere for an hour or two of fellowship with us in the 
thatch-roofed building which served as a school, a 
church, and a community hall. Some of these people, 
we were told, had walked more than forty to fifty miles 
to have this short period of fellowship with friends from 
the West. We paused in Musé on the Schweli River to 
meet the congregation of a Shan Baptist church, not 
more than ten miles from the border between Burma 
and China. 

There were unforgettable evenings of fellowship with 
missionaries all along the line, services in the churches 
of the Christians of Burma. We recall one church in par- 
ticular with its choir composed of students from the mid- 
dle school in Bhamo, almost lilliputian in stature, the 
girls picturesque in their saris, as clean as clothes could 
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possibly be washed, faces shining, smiling, intelligent— 
eloquent in their testimony of the transforming power 
in Christ. 

Then on to fabulous India. In Calcutta we saw thou- 
sands of more than half-starved cows roaming at ran- 
dom through the crowded streets, impeding traffic, sleep- 
ing or reclining indolently on the sidewalks against the 
Macy’s, Altman’s, Gimbel’s, and Empire State Buildings 
of the city. We saw elephants and camels on the high- 
ways; sacred monkeys darting across the roads or perch- 
ing in the balconies over the temple courts, looking down 
at priests and worshipers with glances in which one 
imagines he detects malice, mischief, and mockery. We 
drove along the Brahmaputra River in Assam, pausing 
for a visit at a roadside potter’s shop, with his wheel 
and piles of vases which he turns out with surprising 
swiftness, certainly not unlike the wheels of two thou- 
sand years ago. Of course there were visits to the Taj 
Mahal, the Kutab Mina, and Prayer Meeting Hill. And 
there was an all-night ride in an Indian train, where one 
carries his own bedding and may, if the compartment 
is crowded, sleep on the floor or on a shelf suspended 
like a baggage rack in the top of the car. 

This is the Orient, with its magnificence and its squalor, 
its beauty and its ugliness, its fascination and its repul- 
sion, its superstition and its genuine faith, its appalling 
ignorance and its intelligence. No wonder it casts a spell 
over those who know it. One’s feelings run almost the 
gamut of human emotions in the series of experiences 
which such a visit affords. Like Paul, the heart of the 
Christian is deeply stirred within him as he sees the peo- 
ple so much given to idolatry and other comparable 
practices. Like the Master, he is moved with compassion 
as he looks upon the multitudes who are, indeed, scat- 
tered as sheep not having a shepherd. He shares the 
earnest conviction of the splendid missionaries on our 
staff that here, indeed, is a harvest to be gathered if 
only enough laborers are sent forth into the harvest. 


Bur THE ORIENT is predominantly an area of 
change and, let it be strongly emphasized, of challenge. 
The words of Chester Bowles (in his Ambassador’s Re- 
port) are indeed relevant. The history of our time will 
be written in Asia in the next few years. This statement 
from the recent Conference on the Christian Prospect 
in Southeast Asia—a conference of Asian Christian 
leaders—is also exceedingly relevant: “There is no part 
of the world in which political and social change is tak- 
ing place with more dramatic rapidity than in Asia. New 
and powerful forces are reshaping this most populous 
region on earth. The Christian church is called to live 
its life and bear its witness in the midst of this Asian 
revolution—the end of which no man can foresee.” It 
is not too much to say that the peace of the world, the 
lives of millions of men and women around the globe, 
the future of civilization as we know it, and indeed the 
destiny of mankind, may well be bound up in the course 
of events in the Far East. 

The present-day ferment in the Orient is the result 
of the collapse of empires at the close of the war. Out 
of former colonial holdings have risen not fewer than 
six new nations—India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia. At the scene were conflict- 
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ing forces seeking to control these nations and to deter- 
mine the shape of things to come for them. There is no 
guarantee of a settled pattern anywhere. Everywhere 
there are indications of change. 


J APAN is disquieting. She is confined to exactly the 
same territorial limits which marked the boundaries of 
her empire in 1850, with two and a half times the popu- 
lation, and a very small amount of arable land com- 
pared to her total land area. She has no overseas 
possessions. Survival is a matter of increased industriali- 
zation, greater access to raw materials, added capital, 
and greater freedom in finding market outlets. Indus- 
trialization means a growing proletariat and therefore 
greater susceptibility to the patterns of Marxism. The 
president of the Upper Chamber of the Japanese Par- 
liament outlined to us in rather graphic fashion the 
present-day problems of Japan. Waseda University 
students cited the popularity of the Marxist philosophy 
on one hand and nihilism on the other among the stu- 
dents of Japanese universities. They also called attention 
to the growing indifference among students to religion 
in any form. 

Mission work in Japan is probably more difficult and 
less productive of immediately visible results than else- 
where. Here as in other places in the Orient the pundits 
of Buddhism and of Shinto are struggling valiantly to 
bring about a renaissance of these ancient religions. 
Around the Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines are 
constant streams of students from middle schools and 
universities, under the guidance of teachers and priests 
who try desperately to reclaim the younger generation 
for the faith of their fathers. 

The issues of the social revolution in the Philippines are 
not settled. The energetic and sparkling minister of labor 
recited for us his struggle to establish a minimum-wage 
law which would guarantee the agricultural worker at 
least two pesos ($1.00) per day, and five pesos ($2.50) 
for the industrial worker, both amounts pitiably inade- 
quate in comparison to the living costs and commodity 
prices. This effort was being bitterly contested by in- 
dustrialists and owners of large acreages. The Roman 
Catholic hierarchy seems bent on the achievement of 
complete control of the religious life of the people in the 
same way as in Spain. President Ramon Magsaysay is 
credited with complete sincerity, unimpeachable in- 
tegrity and the fullest measure of sympathy with the 
common people—the No. 1 patriot of the island repub- 
lic. But the electorate of a new-born democracy is as 
capricious as an adolescent school girl, and prophets 
who would predict with conviction the continuance of 
the present regime after another election were not 
numerous. Fifty years of American colonial policy, 
though making a tremendous impact in the cities, ap- 
parently did not penetrate too far into the village life 
of the hinterland. There is a vast undeveloped area of 
life in the islands to be dealt with. 

One is uneasy in Hong Kong—an amazing city, a 
British crown colony, with a limited hinterland acquired 
on a ninety-nine-year lease from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, now deposed. Less than fifty years remain in the 
life of the lease. In the city are refugees, several hun- 
dred thousand of them, whose habitations are one- 
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roomed shacks, fabricated of the flimsiest material (ply 
wood, cotton sacks, cartons, and what not). These huts 
cover the hillsides around the city, crowded together in 
the closest possible proximity; or are set up in the center 
of the thoroughfares of the city, with long rows of 
wooden toilets lining the center of the adjoining streets. 
Needless to say, fires clean out these hovels from time to 
time, producing untold miseries for thousands of these 
unfortunates. The youth of the city are avid for educa- 
tion, and the cry is for schools and more schools, plus 
needed augmentation of medical facilities. Young people 
are subject to all sorts of enticements from the China 
to the north to return to the homeland to help build a 
new people’s republic. One feels that the Communists 
could take the city overnight in any military engage- 
ment but nobody in the city seems to fear this even- 
tuality. Whether or not this will take place is a secret 
of the future. 

The future of Thailand is inescapably linked with the 
outcome of events in the neighboring Indo-China. July, 
1956, the time agreed upon at Geneva for elections in 
Indo-China, may therefore determine the destiny of the 
richest rice-producing area in the world and, with it 
perhaps, all of Southeast Asia. This, too, is on the knees 
of the future. 


Many THINGS in changing Burma produced dis- 
quietude. Our missionaries allowed us no travel outside 
of Rangoon by train or car, because of dangers from 
mines on the railroad tracks, road blocks, bandits and 
guerillas on the highways—vocalizing the No. 1 prob- 
lem of the new Burma Government to make homo- 
geneous a land with astonishing diversity of tribal loy- 
alties, language, mentality, and culture. The great new 
Communist Chinese embassy in Rangoon, whose very 
architecture and size convey an interesting impression 
of the predominant power of China, produces a curious 
psychological effect on the people of the city. Such travel 
as we did from Rangoon was confined to the air until 
we got to northern Burma. One rides along the Shweli 
Valley, a small portion of the border between Burma 
and China (at some points the border markers are 
within ten feet of the highway), and feels himself face 
to face with Red China. And one’s sense of apprehen- 
siveness heightens. The future here is, indeed, delicately 
balanced. 

In Burma, too, savants and priests are working assidu- 
ously to revitalize the appeal of Buddhism and make it 
the religion of the people. The effort is to make it the 
religion of the state, to tie it to the birth of the nation, 
the achievement of self-determination, and to equate 
it with patriotism. Anti-Western sentiment and the iden- 
tification of Christianity with the colonial period of 
Western occupation are exploited to the full. The new 
Southeast Asian Cultural Center, as it is euphoniously 
termed, or Buddhist University, as it is more commonly 
known, with large grants from the Burma Government 
and the Ford Foundation, conveys the suggestion of 
strength to the movement. 

But one feels that hopes for the preservation of the 
liberties of mankind and their extension in Asia are 
really centered in India. Here, too, issues are joined but 
not decided. [To be concluded next month.| 
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Part of what is said to be the largest Buddhist.'temple 
in the world, Nara, Japan. Students gather here 





Picturesque river market in colorful Bangkok, Thai- 
land. People live in houses which line river banks 
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Rev. and Mrs. Howard E. May, Jr., and adopted daugh- 
ter. Mr. May is pastor and administrator at Cordova 


NATIVE SON of Alaska, a product of the mis- 

sionary enterprise, now a leading Methodist min- 
ister, P. Gordon Gould, likes to think of the words used 
to describe ancient Palestine as being applicable to his 
homeland—“a land of hills and valleys.” 

The words are, indeed, appropriate. And as one 
travels about the territory he soon discovers that there 
are hills and valleys, not only in the topography of the 
land, but also in the lives of its people. The hills are 
high and the valleys deep. Nothing is medium. Every- 
thing is extreme. The beauty is breath-taking and the 
ugliness frightful. There is goodness here of a high order 
and wickedness to match. Great wealth lives with the 
most abject poverty. The churches are the best and the 
worst. Problems are staggering and opportunities are 
unexcelled. Everything is on a vast scale. Indeed, one 
could almost say that in Alaska everything is twice as 
big as it is in Texas! 

Alaska is in passage between a rough-and-tumble 

frontier and an ultramodern civilization. Nowhere do 
complete isolation and the most modern means of com- 
munication mix as here. The airplane is everywhere. 
Every little community has its flying strip, many of them 
capable of taking large aircraft and fully equipped for 
operations in difficult weather conditions. Everywhere 
radio communications link the people together day and 
night. It is harder to get lost in Alaska than on Man- 
hattan. 
. Anchorage is a modern city of 60,000 people. The 
shops are full of the finest merchandise. The main streets 
of few American cities are better stocked for the shopper 
than is Fourth Avenue, Anchorage. The prices are about 
the same, too. There are radio stations, theaters, con- 
certs, and two television stations. Schools are as modern 
as can be found anywhere. 

This is an important crossroads between America and 
the Orient. The Anchorage airport is one of the best 
anywhere and is excelled in volume of traffic by only 
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ALASKA: Land of Hills and V. 


In a land where the hills are high and ri va 
where everything is extreme, are problems 





three others in America. Anchorage also boasts one of 
the busiest seaplane bases in the world. The airplane has 
superseded the dogsled in one dramatic leap. It is in 
such a setting that the churches are at work in Alaska. 

Unfortunately, American Baptists have no work in 
this important center of Anchorage. Back in 1919 this 
entire area was allocated to us, but we occupied only 
the Kodiak field, until more recently when we extended 
the work into Cordova. It is a source of deep satisfaction 
to hear the expressions of commendation given from all 
sides on the work being done on both these fields. 

It was in response to urgent requests that I recently 
went, with Dorothy O. Bucklin, to Alaska to visit our 
workers there and to attend an important interdenomi- 
national conference in Anchorage. 


O UR FIRST STOP was at Cordova, where Howard 
E. May, Jr., met us at the airport in the rain. It was not 
until we returned ten days later that we were able to 
see the place except through a downpour. 

The Presbyterians had the church at Cordova for 
several years. It is an indication of the fine relationship 
which exists between the responsible church groups 
there, that when the Presbyterians were unable to carry 
on the full program required, they asked American Bap- 
tists to take over the church, and the community of 
Cordova asked us to manage its hospital. Today, with a 
new hospital building nearing completion (built by the 
community and the territory), and with the church 
prospering under the fine leadership of Howard May, 
assisted by Elsie Petteys (who has established a full 
Christian center program), our work at Cordova is 
more encouraging than it has ever been. 

The hospital is owned by a group of community- 
minded citizens and operated on contract by the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Societies. As an indication of 
the fine way this hospital has developed, it is soon to be 
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land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of 
hy God careth for: the eyes of the Lord thy God 
yearjeven unto the end of the year—Deut. 11: 11-12. 
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moved out of the old wooden apartment building it has 
been occupying into an adequate new building, erected 
and equipped by funds raised by the people of Cordova. 

What a blessing this ministry is! Many times patients 
whose chance for life would be almost hopeless were it 
not for the hospital are flown in from remote areas. Un- 
fortunately, we have so far been unable to find a mis- 
sionary doctor to supplement the work of Raymond 
Coffin, the only physician in the area, who conducts a 
large private practice and cares as well for the hospital 
patients. He is a splendid physician, but the community 
is too large for him alone, in spite of his great skill and 
unreasonably long hours. A missionary doctor could 
have a great ministry at Cordova. A Christian dentist 
is also needed. An office and a fine practice are ready 
and waiting for the right man. 

Howard May, besides being administrator of the hos- 
pital, is also pastor of the church. As is so often true of 
missionaries, he must be all things to all men at all 
times. The church has not always found its work easy. 
Many forces have been antagonistic throughout the 
years. Now, however, there are signs of new opportunity 
ahead. 

One sign of new hope is in the Christian center and 
the fine response of the community to the work of E!sie 
Petteys, its new director. The church’s gymnasium and 
club rooms make such a program possible. Already 90 
per cent of the eligible school population are enlisted 
in at least some of the center activities. Many of these 
children are without other religious training. Through 
them, we hope the door will open into many homes as 
yet untouched by the love of Christ. 

Our trip from Anchorage to Kodiak was delayed for 
thirty-six hours by bad weather. As we came into the 
great Navy airport, we saw Kodiak city nestling at the 
foot of snow-covered mountains, with its feet in the most 
beautiful bay I have ever seen. A dozen green islands 
floating in a brilliant blue sea, framed by rugged gran- 
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William Stone, superintendent at Kodiak, chats with 
one of the children who captured the author’s heart 


deur, presented a picture of unbelievable beauty. The 
sun rose out of the bay, only to set again after a few 
hours into the same bay to begin the long evening twi- 
light. 

The Kodiak Baptist Church lifts its cross on one of 
the highest hills in town, a symbol of the high place it 
has in the life of the people of this place. A little farther 
out, the three white cottages of the Children’s Home, 
with our own lake in front and the forest of evergreen 
trees behind, is a place of real charm. 


Tue KODIAK BAPTIST MISSION is no imper- 
sonal institution. It is the home of a group of children 
whose parents cannot care for them. They live in cot- 
tages with families of from seven to fourteen children, 
ranging in age from three to nineteen years, just as any 
large family might. Most of the children are native 
Alaskans, with various ancestries, including Aleut, Rus- 
sian, Scandinavian, and American. Here is surely a 
demonstration of the workable integration of many peo- 
ples. Everyone is accepted for what he is in himself. 

Children are always appealing, but somehow these 
young people get hold of your heartstrings in a special 
way. They accept the stranger as a part of the family. 
Soon I was caught in the web of love and hope, of con- 
cern and rejoicing, of success and failure that is the part 
of every family life. I lost my heart to these children. 
Their destiny has become an integral part of me. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Stone serve as superintendents, 
manage the business affairs, direct the staff, and repre- 
sent the home to the community. For ten years they 
have been at the mission, and the steadily increasing 
gratitude of the community for the home, the good 
financial condition of its operation, and the happy, well- 
cared-for children give ample evidence of their effective 
leadership. 

Rose Graziano is housemother in Ayer Cottage. She 
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is a product of the Christian center at Newark, N. J. 
Vivienne Greene is at McWhinnie Cottage and Muriel 
Turner at Doane Cottage, with only Pearle Rold to serve 
as relief housemother for all three cottages. It is a heavy 
task for so few workers, much too héavy. We need at 
least one more couple at Kodiak. Not just anyone can 
do this work. It takes rare qualities of Christian grace, 
patience, cooperation, and understanding, as well as 
much physical stamina. The fourth cottage is on Spruce 
Island, which we visited later. 

The church on the hill is more than a symbol, it is a 
living witness to Christ. I preached Sunday morning to 
a congregation that filled the ample sanctuary, so that 
latecomers had to sit in the front pews. The service led 
by the missionary pastor, John Molletti, was worshipful 
and warm. Like many of our churches, this one is 
crowded for space, is instituting a double session of the 
church school. Something must be done soon to expand 
the space in which this strategic church can do its work. 

The Mollettis have a large place in the life of the 
community as well as in the church. Our church at 
Kodiak continues as one of the brightest spots in all 
Alaska. Their work is strengthened by splendid coopera- 
tion of Estelle Marlin, director of religious education. 

The great adventure of our visit to Alaska came the 
day we flew to Larsen Bay and Ouzinkie in a “Goose,” 
a two-motored amphibian that flies off land or water. 
After landing in the water, it waddles upon land to dis- 
charge its passengers. 


Larsen BAY is a fishing village, its unpainted cot- 
tages scattered along the shore of a beautiful mountain- 
framed bay. Its large cannery and fishing boats provide 
work only in the summer season. In October the can- 
nery closes and most of the people leave. The few re- 
maining have a little school for the children. Our mis- 
sionary family, Norman and Joyce Smith, with their four 
children, provide the only other community activities. 

It is here that the Evangel, our missionary boat, is 
based. By means of it the gospel is carried to the isolated 
canneries and fishing villages all around Kodiak Island. 
One has only to imagine the loneliness and isolation of 
these out-of-the-way places to understand what the 
ministry of the Evangel must mean to these people. 

Norman had gone “outside” to Seattle with one of 
the children for medical attention, but Joyce and the 
other three lively youngsters welcomed us. They were as 
busy as bees, carrying on the activities at the chapel and 
getting ready for the severe winter ahead of them. 

The tarpaper shack in which the Smiths make a home 
for their children is quite inadequate. But they do not 
complain. Quite the contrary. They rejoice in their work 
and the privilege of ministering in a place where they 
are so greatly needed. It is we who live so much more 
comfortably who must be concerned lest the rigors of 
life put too much strain on the health of our mission- 
aries and their children. 

As our plane took off from Larsen Bay and started up 
to top the snowy mountains, a view was spread before 
us that combined the rugged beauty of Norway and of 
the Alps. Every new vista lay before us with such per- 
fection that we had a feeling of unreality, as though it 
could only be a dream, or perhaps a picture on canvas. 
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Soon came an unforgettable experience. Someone had 
suggested that we might see a bear, and it was not long 
before we spotted one down by a bay, fishing. We circled 
close and saw a beautiful creature with a blonde mane. 
He was a huge animal, for the Kodiak bear is the larg- 
est in the world. Then, topping a rise we flew low along 
another bay shore, and saw there, as though posed for 
our special benefit, the largest bear any of us had even 
imagined. He stood, defiantly, unmoved by the aircraft, 
as though challenging us to invade his domain if we 
dared. Many old residents have yet to see a wild bear 
alive. In one day we had seen more of Alaska in its wild 
beauty than many could expect to see in a lifetime. 

We arrived in Ouzinkie in the early afternoon, hungry 
as the bears we had just seen. Mary Setzkorn, known by 
all as “Setzie,” prepared us an excellent meal. The piéce 
de résistance was a special kind of smoked salmon called 
Beleke, which changed all our ideas about smoked or 
dried fish. It was delicious and we soon took care of a 
large quantity. 

A few months before our visit, Marjorie Moreau, 
from New Hampshire, a Baptist Missionary Training 
School graduate, had come to help Setzie. She was fit- 
ting in so well that she almost admitted liking Alaska 
better than New Hampshire! 

These missionaries preside over one unit of our 
Kodiak Children’s Home and minister to the village. 
They carry on a full program of religious activity—Sun- 
day school, chapel services, Scouts, clubs, and a kinder- 
garten, besides giving full care to seven children in the 
home. 

The growth and development of Alaska can be seen 
everywhere. The sense of temporary expedients which 
has marked everything in the territory is being replaced 
by an air of permanence. The people are investing in 
new, beautiful and, more significantly, permanently con- 
structed homes. There are still many shacks and ram- 
shackle business houses, but many of the new ones 
reflect the new spirit of Alaska. The adventurer who 
came for a brief time to exploit the wealth of the terri- 
tory is out of date. Everywhere we went, we heard of 
new community organizations being formed, new schools 
and hospitals, new roads and streets. 


Topay the church, with its ministries, has a recog- 
nized place in Alaska it has never had before. People 
are now settling down with their families; they want 
their children to have advantages they never had them- 
selves. Alaska is growing up. It will have rough edges 
for a long time, but the processes of culture are evident 
everywhere. It is the day of opporunity for the churches. 
If we make the adjustments to new conditions and carry 
our message with vigor and wisdom, Alaska may prove 
to be one of our most fruitful fields. We cannot, how- 
ever, take such a result for granted. We could fail here 
as we have failed in other times and places. 

There are churches in every community of Alaska. It 
may surprise many people to discover that already the 
territory is overchurched, so far as the number of 
churches is concerned. Building is exceedingly expensive, 
and so few churches have the facilities they need. Un- 
fortunately, a great horde of sectarian g-oups are trying 
to crowd into the territory at the expense of already es- 
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tablished work, causing untold confusion and all but 
destroying the Christian witness in many places. This is 
going on in all parts of the territory, and there seems to 
be no way of stopping it—at least for the present or in 
the immediate future. 

For sixty years the Friends have had a fine work in the 
Kotzebue Bay area in the Arctic. The population is 
almost entirely Eskimo living in ten villages. One town 
has seven hundred, the rest have less than two hundred 
people each. The remarkable thing about this work is 
that practically all the people there have been won to 
Christ and a regular ministry is provided for them. Har- 
old Beech, the missionary, is a Baptist, although he is 
working faithfully under the Friends board. 


A FEW MONTHS AGO, a missionary, well-fin- 
nanced from the States, came in and began trying to win 
adherents, although he had no one to approach except 
members of the Friends churches. With money from 
his home board he is building chapels in the villages, 
and in his zeal to start his work he is causing all manner 
of confusion, strife, and division among these fine un- 
critical people. The most embarrassing thing about this 
situation to us is that the invading “missionary” is a 
Baptist, and the money on which he works is supplied 
by conscientious people in the belief that their workers 
are winning the lost, not destroying the faith and fel- 
lowship of other Christians. This, unfortunately, is not 
an isolated instance in the work in Alaska. There is 
much yet to be done, but it is not being made easier by 
zealots who walk roughshod over other Christians 
already in the field. It was reported that when asked 
why they do not go to more needy fields, these “mis- 
sionaries” admit that such work is too difficult. They 
want to get established where others have prepared the 
way and where quick results can be reported. It is easier 
that way! 

It was to discuss the task before us in Alaska and to 
try to solve just such problems as this that representa- 
tives of eleven Protestant agencies working in Alaska 
met for three days in October. The meeting was called 
by the Alaska committee of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., of which Dorothy O. 
Bucklin is chairman. Missionaries were there from such 
remote areas as Point Barrow and Nome. One was wear- 
ing his mukluks of reindeer skin. with thick soles of 
Oogruk skin, handmade by the Eskimos. Others, like 
ourselves, were from the canyons of New York, along 
with pastors and other mission workers. It was a de- 
lightful fellowship in which the contrasts of race and 
creed and geography only emphasized our oneness in 
Christ. 

Several attempts previously have been made to organ- 
ize the churches of Alaska in a cooperative fellowship. 
All of them so far have failed, because they were pre- 
mature. Now a new fellowship is being formed which 
gives promise of permanent and wholesome growth 
There is a strong Christian group in Alaska and many 
of the churches are rapidly reaching self-support. Lead- 
ership is increasingly competent. The problems are as 
big as the country, but God is bigger still, and his peo- 
ple can be victorious by his grace and power. He re- 
quires only faithful service. 
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Mr. Stone and some of the mission girls as they are 
about to take the author on a tour of the community 





Community Hospital at Cordova is operated under the 
auspices of American Baptist Home Mission Societies 
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When winter comes to Alaska it really comes and stays a 
long time. Cold? Well, what do you think about it? 
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Among the Current Books 





THE OPPRESSION OF PROTES- 
TANTS IN SPAIN. By Jacques 
Delpech. The Beacon Press. $2.00. 


According to Spanish law, no one 
should be disturbed because of his 
religious beliefs or the private practice 
of his worship. But Spanish Protes- 
tants are looked on with suspicion. 
They are denounced and their life is 
one of incessant struggle. If they try 
to worship without authorization, they 
run the risk of abuse and arrest. There 
is no separation of church and state 
in Spain, and the official voices of both 
Spanish Roman Catholicism and the 
state constantly assert that Spanish 
Protestantism is an imported move- 
ment. This, however, is not the case, 
for Spanish Protestantism has deep 
roots in Spain, though it is definitely a 
small minority. There are all sorts of 
official regulations and customs that 
prohibit or make difficult the opening 
of non-Catholic churches, the holding 
of Protestant services, and any sort of 
missionary work or religious educa- 
tion. It is even difficult for Protestant 
clergymen to officiate at marriages and 
to conduct funerals. The author of 
this book is a French Huguenot min- 
ister who has given his time for thirty 
years to regular visitation of the scat- 
tered Protestant communities through- 
out Spain. 


EIGHTY ADVENTUROUS 
YEARS: THE AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY OF SHERWOOD EDDY. 
Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 


On his eighty-fourth birthday Sher- 
wood Eddy said: “If I have learned 
anything in more than eighty years of 
life, I believe I have learned the secret 
of happiness.” Here is Horatio Alger 
in reverse; not a poor boy who wins 
wealth, but a rich boy who wins happi- 
ness. His father was rich enough to 
leave him with a life-long financial 
competence, by which he has sup- 
ported himself in his phenomenal ad- 
venturing. This in itself is extraordi- 
nary, but the way he has done it, jet- 
propelled all over the globe with inner 
power-X fuel, into the heart of nearly 
every great world movement of more 
than half a century—this fairly takes 
one’s breath away. Fifteen years in 
India, where he saw the first bubbles 
of Asia’s ferment; evangelistic tours 
on all the continents, meeting in public 
and private the masses of Oriental 
students and their leaders, pleading 
the Christian testimony and obliga- 
tion; moving through two world wars, 
seeing their anguish and folly, and 
often as an unofficial ambassador be- 
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tween nations, seeking mediation be- 
tween the embattled, and warning 
leaders of the perils of their own blind- 
ness and corruption; guiding seminar 
groups every year into the heart of 
Europe to discuss world conditions 
with top echelons of all the govern- 
ments; forming personal acquaintance 
with world leaders of thought and re- 
turning to America to interpret the 
world revolution in college communi- 
ties and to officers of states. Adven- 
ture? Eddy’s been everywhere and 
knows everybody! And deep in the 
heart of this amazing man is a deep 
and durable faith in God. “I believe 
God,” and “God is love.” To pursue 
this faith where it has led him were 
adventure enough, but to faith he has 
added demonstration, to quest he has 
added conquest, and now—? Well; he 
ends his story, saying: “At the close 
of 1955 I plan to take another trip, 
around the Pacific, especially for 
evangelistic campaigns in Japan, 
Korea, and Hong Kong. Then I hope 
to return to America to continue speak- 
ing in the colleges and churches.” 


HARDNESS OF HEART (A CON- 
TEMPORARY INTERPRETA- 
TION OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
SIN). By E. La B. Cherbonnier. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. $2.95. 


Theology can be fascinating, though 
it would be hard to convince many 
people of that fact. Because the author 
of this book believes that the Bible 
still yields a philosophy of life, he has 
given a fascinating interpretation of 
what it is to sin. The Bible pictures sin 
as misplaced allegiance, or idolatry. 
A man sins when he does not serve 
the true God. The Bible teaches human 
freedom to choose our allegiance, but 
theologians had to try to improve on 
that by denying human freedom, and 
thereby got into trouble. The hallmark 
of idolatry is a hard heart. Mr. Cher- 
bonnier tells us where Pelagius went 
wrong. He dreamed that man could 
be a moral hero whether he worshiped 
the true God or not, and so he defined 
sin as breaking the rules. Augustine, 
to counteract Pelagius, felt that he 
must make sin intrinsic to human na- 
ture, and so taught original sin. It is 
the contention of this author that Au- 
gustine and Pelagius are brothers un- 
der the skin—that they are both wrong. 
The Bible teaches that man was cre- 
ated , but goes wrong when he 
worships his own reason, or tolerance, 
or humanism, or communism, or na- 
tionalism, or even democracy; and 
particularly when he worships sex and 


money. There are many of these gods 
that men are worshiping in the mod- 
ern world, giving them first place in 
their lives. This and this only is sin. 
And it leads to despair—the “abyss of 
nothingness.” 


THE CROSS AND THE EAGLE. 
By Julius Berstl. Muhlenberg Press. 


$3.50. 


This historical novel is based on the 
last part of the apostle Paul’s life, after 
his missionary journeys. It deals with 
his arrest in Jerusalem, his decision to 
appeal to Caesar, his journey to Rome, 
and the end of his life. It follows the 
legendary pattern in which Paul is re- 
leased in Rome and goes to Spain, only 
to return and be put to death. Novels 
dealing with religious history are very 
popular at the present time. It may be 
said that people are probably better 
off reading this kind of literature than 
much of the literature that is read 
today. However, one ought to be aware 
that much of the material is imaginary 
and legendary. It would seem that 
some otherwise intelligent people, upon 
reading this kind of novel, believe it 
is actual, historical fact. Nobody knows 
whether Paul went to Spain, or how 
he met his death. Nobody actually 
knows how many people were mar- 
tyred by Nero. The tendency of histori- 
cal novelists is to romanticize history. 
The author of this book does not have 
Nero playing a fiddle while Rome 
burns, but has him playing his harp 
and singing an elegy. Historically 
minded Baptists reading this novel 
will be amused by an incident in which 
Paul is portrayed as baptizing two con- 
verts, a jailor and his wife, from a bowl 
of water! 


THE BENT WORLD (A CHRIS- 
TIAN EXAMINATION OF 
EAST-WEST TENSIONS). By 
J. V. Langmead Casserley. Oxford 
University Press. $4.00. 


The first three chapters of this book 
have to do with Marxism in theory 
and practice—one of the best sum- 
maries of the Communist movement 
this reviewer has seen. These three 
chapters were addressed to a large 
Rotary audience in Devonshire, Eng- 
land. The second section discusses the 
secular West, a West which deifies 
democracy, is obsessed with technology 
and economics, and exhibits a rising 
nationalism which is Balkanizing the 
Western world. Because matrimonial] 
and domestic relationships are unsta- 
ble and unreliable in this society, the 
author calls it “the divorcing society.” 
Mr. Casserley believes that the real 
reason that Western civilization can- 
not answer its Marxist critics effec- 
tively, is that Western civilization in 
its secular phase is half-Marxist. 
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Escape from Stalemate 


By GEORGE BROW 


| MY OPINION, many pastors 
leave churches long before their 
work is finished, because the church 
which they are serving reaches a stale- 
mate. 

My own church, First Baptist, 
Boonville, N. Y., seemed to have 
reached a financial impasse. 


Subsidized by Fair 
We had a dining booth at the fair 


each summer from which we cleared 
about $1,400 in five and a half days 
to help make up our deficit. It was 
big business and a financial boon to 
our little church of 240 members. 

During the last few years the re- 
sponsibility for organizing and direct- 
ing the booth rested upon pastor and 
wife. The project became increasingly 
arduous and distasteful, since we felt, 
as many in the church did, that there 
should be some better way of support- 
ing our church. 

Accordingly, we announced an ulti- 
matum—this would be our last year, 
come what may. Yet, we acknowl- 
edged that the money made at the 
fair seemed necessary to the church. 
Where else could that amount of 
money come from? 


Prayers Answered 


We spent anxious months praying 
and wondering. Then we learned of 
the sector projects which had helped 
so many churches meet their spiritual 
and financial problems. This seemed 
the answer to our prayers. We urged 
this program upon our people, formed 
a committee, carried it out, following 
each indicated step. 

As a result there was an increase 
in pledges to the support of our church 
and its missionary outlook of over 100 
per cent. 

All in all, it was an amazing and 
overwhelming experience. We could 
hardly believe what had happened! 
Other churches in the community 
shared our amazement. Representa- 
tives of a larger church than ours 
asked us to appear before their board 
and to explain how we did it. Another 
church is planning to use sector ma- 
terials and base their expanded needs 
on the know-how of our proved ma- 
terials. 


Baptist Surgeon Saves G. I. 


It seems as though everyone con- 
nected with the project has had some 
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special experience which proved God’s 
blessing upon it. Our own rich experi- 
ence was in our son Richard’s re- 
sponse. Just before returning to college 
he laid his pledge card on the table. 
Glancing at it, I noticed that he not 
only had given a generous pledge, but 
had divided the pledge equally, as 
much for missions as for the church. 

Realizing that he was not given to 
careless decisions, I asked him why. 
He reminded us that he owed his life 
to missions and that missions was quite 
as important to him as the church. 

When he was in Nicaragua with the 
Air Force, he was suddenly stricken 
with an attack of acute appendicitis 
and was rushed to the Baptist Hospital 
at Managua, where our own Baptist 
surgeon, John S. Pixley, performed an 
emergency operation. As a result of 
this, he says that our missionary work 
will always mean something special 
to him. Perhaps this is why he recently 
told a friend that he has a secret de- 
sire to be a missionary. 


New-found Pride in Church 


As a result of our financial success 
we have already completed some of 
the proposed improvements to our 
church. Others are well on the way. 
Our trustees are having the before 
unknown experience of having suffi- 
cient money to meet the needs of the 
church. Some of our givers have 
served the Lord with the tithe. One 
of these reports a phenomenal increase 
in business. This he attributes to his 
having begun to tithe. 

The sector-project experience has 
taught us that there are unlimited 
possibilities financially and spiritually 
in a church that seems to be at its 
limit. Our denominational leaders had 
far more to offer us in the way of ex- 
pert help than we realized. We owe a 
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great debt of gratitude to J. Russell 
Raker, Jr., field counselor for New 
York, for offering us this greatest of 
experiences in our greatest time of 
need. We are now on solid ground 
financially, and have a new-found 
pride in our church and its work, 
thanks to the miracle of the sector 
project! 


What a School of Missions 
Can Mean to Your Church 


What will a church school of mis- 
sions mean to my church? We hope 
that it will mean many things. 

Recommended for this month in A 
Year of Baptist Achievement is the 
graded school of missions, an organ- 
ized church opportunity for a study of 
Christian missions and stewardship. 
It is a time when the whole church as 
a family concentrates its attention on 
this area of study with different classes 
for each age group. It affords a won- 
derful opportunity to acquaint all 
who are related to the church with the 
missionary program of the American 
Baptist Convention. 

The mission school will mean that 
a greater volume of prayer will go up 
for our missionaries. I will pray “ 
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that the good news of His love may be 
more widely proclaimed and accepted 
through our American Baptist World 
Mission” is a part of the pledge on 
the Prayer Fellowship card which has 
been signed by thousands of American 
Baptists since the call to a fellowship 
of prayer by Ralph M. Johnson, gen- 
eral director of the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, at the Atlantic 
City convention. (These cards are 
still available and may be secured free 
of charge from state or city office. ) 

A school of missions will help pre- 
pare young people to be responsive to 
the challenge of Life Service Sunday, 
on January 29. The 1956 approach to 
life service stresses the fact that it is 
the total church which beckons and 
prepares young people for lives of 
service in church vocations. 

A special packet of materials has 
been distributed to help the churches 
prepare for this day, which will be 
climaxed by the signing of declaration 
cards by young people who feel led to 
enter Christian vocations. 

As a result of a school of missions, 
more church members will follow the 
work of our missionaries in A Book 
of Remembrance. They will read 
Missions, Crusader, and other Bap- 
tist periodicals with greater interest 
as Our missionaries become like mem- 
bers of the family, not lists of names 
and statistics. 

A school of ‘missions will bring a 
greater awareness of the importance 
of our world mission. Even a small 
church will receive a sense of its im- 
portant place in the extension of the 
kingdom. No Baptist church is too 
small or too poor to have a missionary 
concern, and to participate in our 
missionary program which extends 
around the world. 

The Council on Missionary Coop- 
eration has prepared a special offering 
envelope which may be used at the 
close of the school of missions, or at 
any time when a special mission offer- 
ing is to be received. 

Increased giving will be an im- 
portant result, for once the member- 
ship is acquainted with the major 
achievements and the tremendous 
potential for greater victories in 
Christ’s name, they will wish to have 
a larger share in the program. 


Book of Remembrance 


All Baptists will enjoy the daily read- 
ings in the 1956 A Book of Remem- 
brance, giving little vignettes of the 
work of our missionaries. It is edited 
by R. Dean Goodwin, director of com- 
munications, and Janet Muir. Miss 
Muir also designed the cover. The 
price is only 75 cents, and it may be 
ordered from your nearest book store. 
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Women over the Seas 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 





An Ocean of Responsibility 


T HIS SECTION is written in two parts. The following article is by a 
Canadian Baptist. Rev. and Mrs. P. V. Allaby are working at Serango, 
Orissa, India, neighboring mission to ours in Orissa. Along the western coast 
of the Bay of Bengal, about which Mrs. Allaby writes, extends a continuous 
chain of Baptist missions which William Carey initiated at the turn of the 
nineteenth century. Here are Baptists and more Baptists—nearly 255,000 of 
them belonging to Indian churches related to our own convention. Since the 
bay washes the shores of Burma, too, it has been referred to as the “Baptist 
pond.” But it also represents an ocean of Baptist responsibility. 

Is there a New Year’s message in this story? “What have fishermen and 
empty nets to do with the new year?” you ask. Inland from these shores are 
to be found some of the most densely populated areas in the world—and some 
of the globe’s hungriest people, hungry of body, mind, and spirit. Perhaps as 
you read this story of one day’s experiences on the bay there may arise in your 
heart and mind a resolute New Year’s resolution io do something about it. 
But how? Your Foreign Mission Societies are your representatives in these 
areas, and are only as far away as a three-cent postage stamp. Such contacts 
as are described here by Lena Keans, our own missionary, may be multiplied 
by the continuing stewardship of American Baptists.—Ep. 


I rope was made; there, on the beach 


the twine_was spun; there, the nets 
A Day at the Bay of Bengal " s 
bersome boats hewn from a few logs, 


were knitted; there, the heavy, cum- 
By MRS. EDITH ALLABY 


The Bay of Bengal can never take 
the place of the Bay of Fundy, but it 
is a thing of beauty—calm, clear, 
glassy beauty; soft, reflected pastel 
beauty; and, like Fundy, wild, gray, 
untamed, cruel beauty—for it is the 
sea. Likewise, the fishermen of the 
Bengal are not Fundy’s fishermen, but 
as I watched them, I was one with 
them, and the sky, and the sea. 

In the little mud huts of the fishing 
village the day’s catch meant much. 
There, from the fibers of coconut, the 


fastened together with rope, and 
caulked; there, a rough mast, a crude 
sail; there, ten or a dozen near-naked 
fisherfolk, a push, and a strain, and 
a heave—and off with the tide! Hours 
later, the return—the wide nets gath- 
ered in as the boat nears shore. The 
sail comes down. In with the tide! 
And what of the catch? 

I say only that, as I sit here and 
write, with the memory of their faces 
fresh in my mind, the tears come to 
my eyes, and my heart truly cries out 
against a life that could be so hard, 
so empty, so disappointingly bitter! 





The world’s simple folk cast their nets into the deep like fishermen by the 
shores of Galilee. The Master gave them bread and the Bread of Life 
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Many times they average only four 
annas each—eight cents! The net is 
picked, and the tiny little fish are care- 
fully put away in baskets—precious, 
worthless little fish! And they talk, 
those fisherfolk, and they laugh, and 
they make plans, and they spread the 
net, and they talk over the day’s catch, 
and they wind the rope, and they 
talk over tomorrow’s catch, and the 
rope falls in circular coils, and they 
wind some more, and they make plans, 
and they pick up their few belongings, 
and they scan the horizon. Tomorrow’s 
catch is there, but not today’s. To- 
morrow they will have rice—not to- 
day, but tomorrow. Life? Yes, to- 
morrow. Eternal life, you say? What 
is that? Salvation? What is that to 
me? For me? Tomorrow, tomorrow. 

This old grandfather wades out 
into the surf, his gray hair flowing out 
from under his turban, his feeble legs 
braced against the swell of the sea; his 
near-black body glistening in the spray 
and sunlight, dark, like ebony, but 
coarse, like old leather. He stands, 
poised. For a brief moment his hard, 
brown body is no longer bent with age; 
he knows neither age, nor storm, nor 
sorrow. With a curved sweep the net 
is released, bearing his hope, his very 
life. Like a wild thing it leaps into 
the air. It billows, beautifully, grace- 
fully, softly, falls to the water and 
sinks. The old man’s horizon no longer 
meets the sky beyond, but patterns the 
sands in ever-changing lights and 
shades, browns and gold—gold—gold. 
He gathers the net—his brown body 
bent, aged with hardness and sorrow. 
The net is empty—his hands are 
empty—but tied to his loin cloth is one 
spiny, smelly, worthless little fish. 

He walks toward me, and suddenly 
I want that spiny fish more than I 
want anything else in the world. I get 
out my purse, I really want that fish, 
and I pay him a rupee. I let him know 
that I want the fish! Standing there 
on the Bay of Bengal, the old, old man 
unties the mouth of the little twine 
sack, and, turning ever so slightly, he 
scans the horizon once more—the far 
horizon—the dark eyes in the lined, 
weathered face piercing even the sea 
and the sky. And gently he smiles and 
turns homeward. (He must have 
thought, “These foolish European 
women, what they don’t know about 
fish!” What he did not know was that 
my heart was breaking for an old, old 
man on the shores of the Bay of Bengal 
—and for all fishermen with empty 
nets, whether it be through the “fate” 
of the East, or the “folly” of hurricane 
Hazel!) 

I put the smelly, spiny little fish in 
the farthest corner of the jeep. And, 
seeing a beggar on the roadside, I just 
let it slide out as we passed by. So, 
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maybe another heart was lightened— 
maybe. I did not feel pious, just sad. 


II 
Here Poverty Is Real, Too 
By LENA A. KEANS 


When school opened in June, I 
listened to a series of stories. Poor 
parents who are really interested in a 
daughter’s education came in to try 
for a scholarship even ten days before 
school opened. One man _ walked 
twelve miles to see if a former mis- 
sionary had sent money for his oldest 
girl, Gift-of-God, to enter. A week 
later he brought her in. The money 
had come. She carried all her clothes 
in one hand. Her father came back 
from a trip to our bazaar and said, 
“See, I have brought her a small 
trunk, an aluminum bowl for her rice 
and curry, and a comb.” The trunk is 
tiny, the size of a week-end suitcase. 
There will be plenty of room in it for 
her few books after she has put away 
her bowl, comb, and hair oil. No shoes, 
stockings, underclothing, or bedding, 
just an extra calico blouse and a long, 





full skirt. Yet this father was so happy 
that he hung around three days to see 
how his little Gift-of-God was enjoying 
boarding school. He probably did not 
have a square meal until he walked 
back to his village. He is Zechariah, 
the voluntary evangelist. 

After most of the scholarship money 
was promised, Jaya’s* father came in 
with a really big story. A fire in his 
village had destroyed many houses 
and he had lost everything. The 
thatched roof with rafters is the most 
expensive part of a village home, and 
flames spread quickly from roof to 
roof. Their houses are low, and the 
remaining mud walls look like shape- 
less tombs. He and his wife teach in 
an elementary school with a combined 
salary of less than $14.00 a month. 
They have four children. He meant it 
when he said, “Well, if you can’t help 
her, I can let her earn her food by 
pulling weeds for the landowner and 
by gathering cow dung to make fuel 
cakes.” The help that I could give did 
not seem enough, but then I thought 
of the White Cross boxes, and from 
them made up the clothing she needs. 





* Jaya means ‘‘Victory.”’ 


Jidings from the Fields 
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Doorway to Service 


By NANCY L. BAKER 


| OUR twentieth-century Ameri- 
can culture any venture portrayed 
as a “Doorway to Happiness” has great 
emotional appeal. People never seem 
to learn that happiness is not found 
when one seeks, but only when one 
serves. For seventy-five years graduates 
of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School have chosen the “Doorway to 
Service” above the “Doorway to Hap- 
piness,” to discover in the end that the 
doorway is one! 

Visualize, if you will, an imaginary 
court scene in which several B.M.T-S.- 
trained missionaries present their wit- 
ness in defense of this basic premise. 

Jupce: The court will now come to 
order for the case of the Pursuit of 
Happiness vs. the Discipline of Serv- 
ice. The defense will present its case. 
First witness, please. 

ATTORNEY FOR THE DEFENSE: First 
witness out of the past, please take the 
stand. State your name and occupation 
and what period you represent. 

Miss Moore: My name is Joanna 
P. Moore, missionary, graduate of the 


Baptist Missionary Training School, 
class of 1881. 

ATTORNEY: 1881! Wasn’t it rather 
unusual for a woman to be a mission- 
ary in 1881? 

Miss Moore: It was so unusual 
that there was no place for women to 
receive training for their work until 
B.M.T.S. was founded for that pur- 
pose. I was a member of the first class. 
Earlier, in 1877, I had been appointed 
by the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society as the first 
woman missionary to the freed Ne- 
groes of the South. 

ATTORNEY: You seem to belong in 
a category of firsts! Please tell the 
court about your first field of service. 

Miss Moore: My first field was 
“Island Number 10” in Mississippi. 
The United States Government pro- 
vided transportation to the field and a 
soldier’s rations. A group in Illinois 
paid my salary—four dollars a month. 

AttorNEY: Of what did your work 
consist? 

Miss Moore: Among other things, 
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I taught the emancipated Negroes how 
to read the Bible, and I worked among 
the Negro soldiers. 

ATTORNEY: What happened after 
that? 

Miss Moore: My mother became 
ill and I returned home to care for 
her. Later I went to New Orleans to 
teach. I spent the remainder of my 
life in the South, working among the 
people I loved. 

ATTORNEY: One more question, 
Miss Moore. What would you say was 
your greatest reward for your service? 

Miss Moore: A lifetime of happi- 
ness! 

Jupce: Second witness out of the 
past, please! 

Miss Farguuar: My name is 
Helen Farquhar, born in Scotland, 
graduate of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School, class of 1906. I 
worked for thirty years among the Ne- 
groes of the South. 

ATTORNEY: On what fields did you 
serve? 

Miss Farguuar: I worked with 
girls at Benedict College, Spellman 


Seminary, Fireside School, and 
Mather School. 
ATTORNEY: Please tell the court 


about Fireside School. Where was it 
located? 

Miss Fargunar: Fireside School 
was not really a school at all. Joanna 
P. Moore gave it that name because she 
wished educational work to be done in 
the homes by the fireside through the 
monthly paper Hope, which was ed- 
ited in Nashville, Tennessee, and 
mailed to fifty thousand subscribers. 

ATToRNEY: So you followed in the 
footsteps of Joanna P. Moore. Were 
you influenced by her life? 

Miss Farquuar: Yes, greatly. The 
self-denial, loneliness, and pioneering 
spirit, which characterized Joanna P. 
Moore’s life, were always an inspira- 
tion to me. I considered her a true 
pioneer in opening doorways of service 
to women. 

ATTorRNEy: Is it true that after your 
own retirement from “active service,” 
you were responsible for the fact that 
568 pounds of White Cross materials 
were sent overseas by your church? 

Miss Farqunar: I never weighed 
them! Besides, it seemed a small way 
to repay all the satisfaction and hap- 
piness which resulted from my friend- 
ships with the girls with whom I 
worked over the years. 

Jupce: The witnesses out of the 
past have stated their cases bravely. 
Can witnesses of the present match 
this testimony? 

Witness: My name is Pearl Vil- 
hauer Godtfring. I am the director of 
Christian education for the Buffalo 
Baptist Association. Before my mar- 
riage I was a Christian center mission- 
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ary. I had been a public-school teacher 
and administrator before I entered the 
B.M.T.S. “Doorway to Service” in 
1931. 

AtTorNEY: Which Christian cen- 
ters were your special province? 

Mrs. GoptFrrRinc: Jobs were scarce 
in the 30’s, but fortunately there was 
an opening at Friendship House, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan. After eight years 
there, I was transferred to the Em- 
manuel Christian Center, Buffalo, 
New York. 

ATTORNEY: What do you consider 
the most vivid memory of your mis- 
sionary service? 

Mrs. Goptrrinc: That is difficult to 
say. Certainly one of my most vivid rec- 
ollections goes back to my first Christ- 
mas at Friendship House. The day be- 
fore Christmas I tramped the streets 
of Hamtramck delivering baskets of 
food. Two little boys helped me by 
drawing the big coaster wagon. It was 
raining torrents and we were drenched 
to the skin, but we did not mind. The 
homes we visited were pathetically 
cold. The people had little to eat. 

ATTORNEY: Now that you are mar- 
ried and “retired” from missionary 
services, what do you do with yourself? 

Mrs. Goptrrinc: I shall never re- 
tire from missionary service! Besides 
making a home for my husband and 
myself, I serve with the Buffalo Bap- 
tist Association. 

AtrorNEY: Thank you, Mrs. Godt- 
fring. Second witness of the present, 
please state your name and field of 
service. 

Miss Matponapo: My name is 
Ruth Maldonado. I am a missionary 
in my own country, Puerto Rico. 

ATTORNEY: What influences were 
responsible for your becoming a mis- 
sionary? 

Miss Mauponapo: I think I was 
a primary child in Sunday school when 
I first told my mother that I wanted to 
be a missionary. That desire was deep- 
ened as I grew older and became in- 
creasingly aware of the great need 
around me. 

ATtTorNEY: Did your family en- 
courage you in this ambition? 

Miss Ma.ponapo: Yes, definitely. 
I am a third-generation evangelical. 
This is rather unusual in Puerto Rico, 
considering the fact that Protestant 
work has existed on the island only 
since 1899. My parents are members 
of the First Baptist Church, Ponce, the 
second largest city of Puerto Rico. 

ATTORNEY: You are a fine example, 
Miss Maldonado, of a _ missionary 
product who in turn became a mis- 
sionary. What preparation have you 
had for your work? 

Miss MAuponapo: I took nurses’ 
training in Puerto Rico. Then to my 
great joy the way opened for me to 


study at the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School in Chicago. I was gradu- 
ated in 1938. My B.M.T.S. training 
and experience in the States have been 
invaluable in my work as a missionary. 

ATTrorNEY: Thank you, Miss Mal- 
donado. Last witness, please take the 
stand. 

Miss Apouttnar: I am Mary Apo- 
linar, better known as Susie, B.M.T-S. 
class of 1956. 

ATTORNEY: Please tell us about 
yourself, Susie. How long have you 
desired to be a missionary? 

Susie: All of my life! I was reared 
in a Mexican Baptist home in the 
“Bush” section of Chicago. Living in 
the noise and confusion of the steel 
mill made me want to share with 
others the message that gives meaning 
to life. 

ATTORNEY: What persons or events 
have had the greatest influence on 
your Christian experience? 

Susie: Several people, but in par- 
ticular Rev. Basil Williams, director of 
the South Chicago Neighborhood 
House, and my father. When my 
brother Peter died, and later when I 
was ill for twenty-two months with 
tuberculosis, Mr. Williams gave con- 
solation and encouragement which 
helped immeasurably to strengthen my 
Christian faith. 

AtrorNEy: How did your father 
influence you? 

Susie: By Christian example, more 
than anything else. He used to talk to 
me, too, about the importance of 
Christian friendship among all races 
and nationalities. “We have often held 
hands, Susie,” he would say, “but we 
have never held hearts.” I want to 
spend my life “holding hearts” with 
people. 

ATTORNEY: Susie Apolinar, you are 
a witness not only of the present but 
of the future. The defense rests its 
case. 

Jupce: And now for the opposition! 
Mr. Prosecutor, bring on your wit- 
nesses! 

ProsecuTING AtTrorNEy: I did 
have witnesses to present, but, well, as 
a matter of fact, that is to say—the 
truth of the matter is, I’d rather testify 
for the defense! And what’s more, I 
think it’s a shame that the Baptist 
Missionary Training School is exclu- 
sively for women. I'd like to study 
there myself! 

Junce: In the case of the Pursuit of 
Happiness vs. the Discipline of Service, 
it is the finding of this court that 
whereas the evidence presented by the 
defense is reasonable, convincing, and 
valid beyond all questionable doubt, 
the court hereby rules that the “Door- 
way to Service” and the “Doorway to 
Happiness” are one and the same. 
Case dismissed! 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Brotherhood Month 


HROUGH the nation-wide ob- 
servance of Race Relations Sunday 
held annually on the second Sunday 
in February, churches and communi- 
ties stimulate and sustain continued 
programs which provide for better 
human relationships. Growing steadily 
in all the forty-eight states, and reach- 
ing into Hawaii, Alaska, and the Canal 
Zone, Race Relations Sunday empha- 
sizes basic problems of responsibility 
of all Christians to apply the principle 
of brotherhood in every aspect of life. 
Literature for use on February 12 
in the churches consists of a “Message 
on Race Relations Sunday, 1956,” by 
Eugene Carson Blake, president of the 
National Council of Churches. Other 
program materials, which in the past 
were published as part of the race- 
relations packet, will be published bi- 
monthly in the “Interracial News 
Service” beginning with the January- 
February issue. The latter may be sub- 
scribed for at the Interracial News 
Service, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. at $2.00 a year. Additional 
copies of the message may be had from 
the Department of Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations (at the same address) 
at 4 cents each, or $2.00 a hundred. 
Please send remittance with order. 
Some churches may have a social- 
action committee working in this area. 
If no one is responsible, it would be a 
fine project for the missionary and 
stewardship education committee to 
promote. 


‘Library of Missionary 
Reading Books’ 


This is a complete list of all the 
books that have been included in the 
missionary reading program for the 
past ten years. Order from your near- 
est American Baptist book store for 
50 cents. A supplement is available at 
a cost of 10 cents for 1952 edition. 


World Day of Prayer 


In 1955, World Day of Prayer was 
observed in twenty thousand com- 
munities in the United States and in 
134 countries around the world. The 
1956 World Day of Prayer services 
will be held on Friday, February 17. 
The services will begin on the Tonga 
Islands, just west of the International 
Date Line, where Queen Salote leads 
her subjects in prayer, and will con- 
tinue throughout the day around the 
world, closing with observances on St. 
Lawrence Island, Alaska. The theme 
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is “One Flock, One Shepherd” (John 
10:16). 

Among the materials available are 
the worship service for adults and 
young people, the children’s service, 
a guide for leaders, a filmstrip entitled 
White Earth Rol!s Onward into Light, 
a dramatic production based on 
World Day of Prayer projects, and a 
speaker’s sheet. 

Order all materials suggested from 
the Publication and Distribution De- 
partment, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, P. O. Box 140, 
Madison Square Station, New York 
10, N. Y. 

Write now for basic packet with 
order blank, 50 cents. Orders and re- 
mittances for materials should be re- 
ceived in New York before February 7. 


From the Mail Bag 


“The state committee is preparing 
an audio-visual exhibit for the state 
convention in September. Mrs. Robert 
Ford and Rex Broyles are arranging 
the project. 

“Missionary reading (library) has 
been set up at the Baptist conference 
center for the service of summer 
camps. Books and pamphlets of every 
description are in the regular camp 
library, and now a lending library has 
been set up in the snackery. It is very 
popular.”—J. NorMAN Martin, New 
Jersey. 

“There is a very real interest in the 
school of missions project. I have the 
feeling that many churches just lacked 
the courage to go ahead before. The 
Y. B. A. suggestions are just enough 
to get them started. Our missionary 





America ter Christ 


... win and teach them 





and stewardship education chairman is 
alert and on the job, and we are look- 
ing forward to some real progress in 
this area."—Mrs. WituiaM F. Gopr- 
FRING, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“. . . I believe every one of our 
churches will have a school of missions 


this year... . Y. B. A. should give a 
great emphasis to this important phase 
of our work. We have been getting 
ready the Indian mission slides that we 
have taken during the past two years. 
They will be in much demand at this 
time.” CLARENCE JONES, Arizona. 

“. . . trying to interpret to people, 
who seem never to have heard of it, 
what a school of missions is.”—Davip 
A. Leacnu, Rhode Island. 


Missionary and Stewardship 
Education in the Y.B.A. 


There are important activities for 
the missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion chairmen and committees in Jan- 
uary and February. In December, 
there was the inauguration of a new 
system of giving. This was based on a 
study, made previously, and on recom- 
mendations growing out of that study. 
It is to be hoped that the necessary 
envelopes were ordered and proper 
arrangements made with all the age- 
group chairmen for the institution of 
the new system, and that it was prop- 
erly introduced and interpreted. The 
actual start of the new project is on 
the first Sunday in January. 

January will see the launching of 
the school of missions. The committee 
will continue to promote interest and 
attendance throughout the school, and 
to assist the teachers and leaders in 
every way possible. A church com- 
mittee meeting in the second week will 
check plans for the America for Christ 
Offering, the progress of the school of 
missions, and plans for the return of 
unsold mission study books. 

The major activity in February will 
be the America for Christ Offering. 
The chairman should check with the 
pastor, after January 15, for the ma- 
terials to be used in each department 
of the Sunday church school and with 
the age-group chairmen where it will 


‘be used. These materials are shipped 


directly to the pastors of each church. 
Any supplementary or additional ma- 
terials needed will have to be ordered 
from the director of promotion in the 
city society or state convention office. 
The plan for the use of these pres- 
entations calls for a twelve-minute 
period of worship before or after going 
to the classes. The presentations should 
not take more than this time and 
should not interfere with Sunday 
church school classes. Be sure that 
plans are made for the taking up of an 
offering on the third Sunday. The 
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“ 


theme of these presentations is 
Win and Teach Them.” 

The offering, it should be under- 
stood, becomes a part of the regular 
budget of the societies in the Associ- 
ated Home Missions Agencies. 


Summer Missionary 
Conferences 


With the increase in the number of 
schools of missions and the many new 
persons involved in the teaching of 
missions in the church, the opportuni- 
ties for special training in the knowl- 
edge and use of the new materials in- 
crease in importance. Most important 
and helpful of these opportunities are 
the summer missionary conferences, 
our own Baptist conference at Green 
Lake, and the interdenominational 
conferences held across the country. 

Churches should send prospective 
teachers of adult, youth, and children’s 
classes in schools of missions—and 
associations should send their chair- 
men of missionary and stewardship ed- 
ucation—to one, possibly the nearest, 
of these conferences for instruction in 
the themes, available resources and 
their uses, and for the inspiration and 
fellowship with missionaries and 
leaders in the missionary movement. 

Plans for the summer are formulated 
early, and now is the time to make 
plans to send prospective teachers to 
a conference. 

Following is the list of major sum- 
mer missionary conferences: 

Mt. Sequoyah, Ark., June 24—29 

Estes Park, Colo., June 24-30 

Northfield, Mass., July 2-9 

Silver Bay, N. Y., July 11-18 

Lake Forest, Ill., July 30-August 3 

Asilomar, Calif., August 3-8 

Chautauqua, N. Y., August 19-25 

American Baptist National Missions 
Conference, Green Lake, Wis., August 
11-18 
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For Children Everywhere 


Dear Boys AND GirRLs: 

Thank you for giving so generously 
to our service project “Stories of Jesus 
for Children Everywhere.” Through 
your offerings you are showing your 
love and concern for boys and girls 
around the world who have not heard 
the story of Jesus’ love for them. These 
picture-story books have gone to the 
following countries and in the quantity 
indicated as of August 31, 1955. 


CouNTRY Books — 
IVEN 
Alaska 1,479 $ 123.56 
Arabia 12 1.00 
Assam 1,618 135.02 
Belgian Congo 3,732 311.37 
Bengal-Orissa 781 65.15 
Brazil 372 31.00 
Burma 3,460 288.77 
Cuba 1,488 124.00 
El Salvador 405 33.91 
France 456 38.00 
Germany 17 1.50 
Haiti 2,475 206.50 
Hong Kong 995 83.13 
India 7,314 610.33 
Japan 2,107 175.87 
Korea 2,175 181.56 
Mexico 876 73.12 
Nicaragua 1,308 109.00 
Philippines 1,653 138.05 
Portugal 60 5.00 
Puerto Rico 2,573 214.50 
Russia 12 1.00 
Spain 48 4.00 
Tahiti 12 1.00 
Thailand 2,030 169.26 
Venezuela 12 1.00 
Summer program 
in migrant 
camps 14,478 1,208.84 
Total ....51,948 $4,335.44 
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World Day of Prayer 


Children’s Service 


On Friday, February 17, Christians 
around the world will participate in 
the World Day of Prayer. The first 
service of the day will be held on one 
of the tiny islands in the Pacific. As 
the day goes on, each country will add 
its anthems of praise and prayers of 
thanksgiving. In many areas children 
as well as adults will participate in 
services for boys and girls. Perhaps 
your boys and girls will have an op- 
portunity to gather with other children 
in your community to share in this 
ecumenical experience. 

The “Children’s Service” may be 
purchased for 5 cents a copy, or $3.75 


a hundred. Order from the nearest 
Baptist book store. 


Tony Comes To 
Vacation Church School 


Tony came from the junior worship 
service of the vacation church school 
of the La Habra Mexican Church. He 
climbed in the back of Miss Black’s 
car. I was sitting in the front seat of 
the car waiting for Miss Black to finish 
her chores about the church before we 
went to the park for a picnic with the 
children. Tony was our lone passenger, 
preferring to go with us than to ride 
in the truck with the other children. 

Tony was tall for a twelve-year-old 
and almost too skinny. His face was 
worried and he had the far-away look 
such as one sees on the faces of chil- 
dren who have known the horrors of 
war. 

“What are you going to do the rest 
of the summer, Tony?” 

‘Don’t know. Nothing, I guess. 
Maybe I can join the ‘Y’ again and 
go to their camp. I did one time and 
it was lots of fun.” 

Tony wore a blue cap with a yellow 
““Y” on the front of it. 

“T like to go to the ‘Y.” They teach 
us some Bible verses there, too.” 

We talked some about the Bible 
school. I asked him who else came 
from his family. “Just my brother and 
me,” he said. And he went on talking 
about his family, who are undoubtedly 
responsible for that haunted look in 
his face. 

“T really don’t know how many 
brothers and sisters I have,” Tony con- 
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tinued. “My mother has been married 
twice and my father has been married 
twice. Right now there are only six at 
home. Until five days ago there were 
seven, but one of my big sisters got 
mad at my Mom and ran away and 
we don’t know where she is.” And then 
a silence. “But I think she will come 
home. She always has before.” 

On the way to the park Miss Black 
said, “Well, Tony, I am glad you came 
to vacation church school every day. 
Can you be with us in Sunday School?” 

“We go to the Catholic church at 
my house. So I don’t think they would 
let me come here. But I would sure 
like to come, Miss Black. I like your 
church. It helps me lots,” said Tony, 
still with that hungry far-away look 
in his eyes. “And thanks for the ride.” 
—As told to ADA JoYNER. 


Helpful Materials 
School of Missions 


Is this your first attempt to have 
children in your graded church school 
of missions? If it is, you will want to 
make it a worth-while experience for 
all the children. Early teacher prepara- 
tion is one of the basic secrets of a 
good school. 

First of all, make good plans for an 
adequate teaching staff for your boys 
and girls. It is wise to enlist teachers 
from your regular church-school teach- 
ing staff. These teachers know the 
children, the department equipment 
and arrangements, and the children 
know better what is expected of them. 

Second, every teacher should have 
all the teaching helps available. Select 
carefully the theme for your school of 
missions. If you have chosen the “In- 
dian American” theme, the following 
materials are available: Primary— 
The Gray Eyes Family and teacher’s 
guide; Junior—Yakima Boy and 
teacher’s guide; Baptist book—Mak- 
ing New Friends: Among Indian 
Americans, Around the World; Film- 
strip—Peter Flying Eagle; picture 
map—Indian Americans; picture al- 
bum—World Friends: Indian Ameri- 


cans. 
Perhaps you have chosen the theme 
“Spreading the Gospel Today.” If you 
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have, then you should have the follow- 
ing materials to make the study vital 
and thrilling: Primary—The Singing 
Secret and teacher’s guide; Junior— 
Bright Pathways and teacher’s guide; 
Baptist book—Making New Friends: 
Among Indian Americans, Around 
the World; filmstrip—Sunday Around 
the World; picture map—The Bible in 
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Many Lands; picture album—World 
Friends Spreading the Gospel; picture- 
story set-—The Bible Travels Today. 
All books, guides, maps, and pic- 
tures are available from your nearest 
American Baptist Publication Society 
book store. If you wish more help, 
write to Miss Florence Stansbury, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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More on Indian Americans 


Following is a thrilling report of 
what happened to a group of thirty- 
three people, chiefly senior-highs, from 
the First Baptist Church, Inglewood, 
Calif., who visited several of our Bap- 
tist Indian missions last spring. It is 
printed in the hope that some of our 
readers will plan a similar adventure 
during this year when the home-mis- 
sion study centers on Indian Ameri- 
cans. 


Indian Americans Firsthand 
By Lewis E. DurHAM 


Minister of Christian Education 
First Baptist Church, Inglewood, Calif. 


“What are we going to do Easter 
vacation?” inquired a group of boys 
in my office one Sunday morning early 
in February, 1955. 

I remarked casually that we might 
rent a truck and tour Arizona, visiting 
our Baptist missions among the In- 
dians. 

This was the first step toward a 
project that has made a real impact 
on the life of our church. The idea 
was planted. It caught fire immedi- 
ately. Soon thirty-three people—eight 


adults, three children, two college-age 
youth, and twenty high-school boys 
and girls—were signed up for the tour. 

The second step was to evolve a plan 
for financing the trip. Several hundred 
dollars would be needed. A chairman, 
to raise funds and act as business man- 
ager, was appointed. By washing cars 
on Saturdays and serving an all-church 
dinner, the fellows and girls earned 
half the cost. The other half they paid 
themselves. 

The third step was to plan the trip. 
This was to be a study project, not 
simply a sight-seeing tour. It was de- 
cided that we would attempt to write 
at least one play, after the trip, in 
order to share our experiences with 
the entire church. 

The members of the caravan were 
organized into the following groups: 
script-writers, costume makers, stage 
crew (properties), photographers, and 
workers in arts, crafts, and music. Each 
group had an adult counselor. Upon 
arrival at each mission, these crews 
were to gather information for their 
assignments. We wrote the mission- 
aries in advance, so that they would be 
prepared with the information our 
crews would be seeking. (This is ex- 
tremely important! Never undertake 
such a tour without advance planning 
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with the missionaries about all details, 
particularly meals.) 

The fourth step was the trip itself. 
The missionaries helped by furnishing 
— quarters and kitchens. We 
went fully equipped with sleeping 
bags, cooking utensils, and food for 
the whole period. We traveled six 
days and covered 1,550 miles. 

Most of our noon meals were eaten 
in parks and cooked on camp stoves. 
One unforgettable supper was pre- 
pared and served to us by the Indian 
women of our Camp Verde Baptist 
Church (Apache and Yavapai). If 
there were beds at night, we slept on 
beds; if not, we slept on mission floors. 

The fifth step was to expand the 
idea. We took about five hundred pic- 
tures of the trip—three hundred of 
which were colored slides. We gath- 
ered stories from the Indians them- 
selves, not only from the missionaries. 

After we returned home, we kept 
our caravan group intact, and de- 
veloped the ideas we had gathered on 
the tour. Our script-writers wrote 
three plays, two of which centered in 
Hopi Land. The basic ideas for these 
plays came from two Hopi members 
of our Poston Baptist Church. Our 
stage crew made scenery characteristic 
of a Hopi village. 

By September 29, we were prepared 
to give our first two plays before the 
parents and children of our church 
school. The third play was given on 
October 6, at the Woman’s Mission 
Society annual family night banquet. 
More than five hundred people at- 
tended these two events. 

In addition to the three plays, we 
showed our slides to various groups 
in our own and neighboring churches. 
On November 15, the final chapter in 
our project was written when we held 
another family-night dinner, and took 
an offering for Sunlight Baptist Mis- 
sion, at Second Mesa, Ariz. Rev. and 
Mrs. M. Francis Hubbel are our mis- 
sionaries there. The offering went to 
wr the Hubbels furnish a little rented 
building on “the top” of the Mesa for 
work with children. 

And what have been the results of 
the idea? (1) We have noticed an 
increased interest in missionary work 
throughout our church; our people 
have become conscious of the need 
for our work among Indian Americans. 
(2) There has been a closer fellow- 
ship on the part of our high-school 
youth who were tour members. (3) 
The trip gave us a project of almost 
ten months’ duration. It has been an 
all-church project, including all ages 
from first grade through the adult 
division. (4) There has been a decided 
improvement in the spiritual life of 
our youth. The project brought us 
great spiritual enrichment. 
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Fellowship Guild 


Dear FELLOwsuHip Guitp GiRLs: 

I hope you will read the following 
stories about the Pi-U-Chi’s and the 
Farther Lights with as much joy as I 
felt when I first heard them. And do 
not miss the exciting account by Mr. 
Durham, either, under “Christian 
World Outreach.” Maybe you can 
help your entire B.Y.F. plan such a 
trip to one of our Indian fields. 

You will be happy to hear that the 
date for the national guild house party 
has been set. It is July 14-21. The 
theme is “What on Earth Are You 
Doing?” in the area of skills and 
vocations. I met with our national 
guild chairman, Carol Jenson, and a 
committee of Minnesota guild girls 
and counselors late in October, to be- 
gin plans for our Green Lake house 





party. It is going to be another “better. 


than ever” experience. You will not 
want to miss it. Cost: $29.75 for board 
and room, plus $6.00 registration fee. 

Are you using our new Love Gift 


boxes? 
Sincerely yours, 


heute a. Cal 


They Live UP to Their Name 


The Pi-U-Chi Guild, of Irving Park 
Baptist Church, Chicago, selected its 
name from Greek letters meaning 
“Girls for Christ.” Last year, per- 
sonality development was emphasized 
at each meeting. 

Along with the personality empha- 
sis, the girls discovered many door- 
ways to Christian service. They 
planned and carried through an India 
tea, to which every woman in the 
church was invited. They made two 
tours to learn more about their com- 
munity, both under the enthusiastic 
guidance of Esther Davis, Christian 
friendliness missionary for Chicago. 
On one they explored Chinatown and 
visited the Chinese Baptist Church; 
on the other they went to Hull House 
and the Mexican Baptist Church. 

They held an international party for 
the students in their local high school, 
who were born outside the United 
States. Invitations went to students of 
Russian, Latvian, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Czechoslovakian backgrounds. 
Games and refreshments were repre- 
sentative of many countries. 

They heard of a woman who had 
been confined to a mental institution 
for thirty-nine years and had had no 
visitor for thirty-six years. Three mem- 
bers visited the woman and recom- 
mended that the chapter adopt her 
as “grandmother of the year.” Visits 
were continued and gifts given. 








When the church held a “Christmas 
in October,” the Pi-U-Chi’s coop- 
erated in this project to raise money 
to send Christmas gifts to the guild’s 
and the church’s special interest mis- 
sionaries of the year. 

In addition to all this, they planned 
a mother-daughter banquet, prepared 
all the food and entertainment, includ- 
ing a play on the meaning of the 
Christian life. They presented three 
other plays during the year for three 
circles of the woman’s society. 

The Pi-U-Chi’s have certainly 
demonstrated that they are “Girls for 
Christ.” Their dedicated counselor is 
Mrs. Raymond Weigum, wife of the 
pastor of Irving Park Church. 


For Fifty Years— 
An Unbroken Line 


On October 11, 1955, the Farther 
Lights Circle, of Calvary Baptist 
Church, Trenton, N. J., observed its 
fiftieth anniversary as an organized 
missionary group. The history of the 
Farther Lights is part of the history 
of the Fellowship Guild (formerly 
World Wide Guild), and is of par- 
ticular interest in this year when the 
guild is celébrating its fortieth anniver- 
sary. 

In 1904, James K. Manning, then 
pastor of Calvary, called together a 
group of young women in his church, 
explained to them the need for a so- 
ciety of girls who would become inter- 
ested in foreign missions, and asked 
them to form such an organization. 

Records show that in response to 
this request, the Farther Lights Society 
was formally organized in 1905. It be- 
came the Farther Lights Guild in 1915, 
when the World Wide Guild move- 
ment was launched in the denomina- 
tion. The group took an active part in 
state guild work in New Jersey. From 
its ranks God called Marian Shivers, 
one-time president of the chapter, to 
missionary service in Burma. 

Although reluctant to drop the word 
“Guild” with its loved connotations, 
the Farther Lights changed names a 
second time and in 1945 became the 
Farther Lights Circle. 

This significant story was told in 
dramatic episodes at the fiftieth anni- 
versary program. Six of the charter 
members were introduced. Girls of 
the Loyal Youth Guild, the church’s 
present-day chapter, participated. The 
state Fellowship Guild counselor, Mrs. 
H. L. Cox, was introduced and pre- 
sented the new guild Love Gift boxes. 
Lillian Robertson, former missionary 
to the Philippines, spoke. 

Thus the golden anniversary of the 
Farther Lights Circle, a missionary 
organization which has existed with- 
out a break since 1905, was fittingly 
observed. 
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Get Ready for Changes in Constitutions 


By EDITH V. MOUNT 


HEN the National Council of 

American Baptist Women came 
into being in 1951, many woman’s 
societies became “constitution con- 
scious.” Some found that they had 
never had a constitution; others knew 
there had been one in their organiza- 
tion, but long since had ceased to be 
of any value. 

Many of us dislike constitutions. 
They bore us. But well-organized so- 
cieties make good use of them, to- 
gether with their accompanying by- 
laws, as a guide to carrying out properly 
the duties of an office or chairmanship. 
In times past, constitutions were read 
largely by presidents on assuming 
office and by secretaries when a point 
of issue was raised. Now, with our 
division plan of organization, every 
vice-president finds it necessary to be 
familiar with the constitution and by- 
laws, at least to the point where it 
concerns the work of her division. 

Our constitution did not come into 
being easily. Many consecrated, tal- 
ented people aided in its formation. 
Not only did it have to fit the needs 
of the woman’s organization, but many 
denominational relationships had to 
be cleared before it was ready for use. 
The trial-and-error method was used. 
At the annual meeting of the National 
Council of American Baptist Women 
in Atlantic City, May, 1955, it was 
voted to make another minor change 
in it. 

At the request of the Board of Edu- 
cation and Publication, the chairman- 
ship of missionary and stewardship 
education for children was eliminated. 
The women still have a major concern 
for children’s missionary education, 
but it was found that the Board of 
Education and Publication already had 
a direct working channel through to 
the church, and that the woman’s 
organization was duplicating its efforts 
at many points. Missionary and 
stewardship education for girls became 
the Fellowship Guild, and, since the 
program of the Fellowship Guild is 
fourfold—only one phase of which is 
missionary and stewardship education 
—it was voted to lift that chairman- 
ship out of the division of missionary 
and stewardship education, make it a 
separate chairmanship, and place it in 
a category of its own where it could 
have all its emphases developed. That 
left only missionary and stewardship 
education for women in this division. 

We believe missionary and steward- 
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ship education to be a part of the 
Christian education program of the 
entire church, with the women giving 
emphasis at the point of the reading 
program, program presentations, and 
participation in the church school of 
missions. In the woman’s society it was 
found that the chairman of missionary 
and stewardship education, eliminat- 
ing the phrase “for women,” could 
properly function as a chairmanship 
under the division of missions. Such a 
change was voted to become effective 
at the beginning of the 1956 program 
year. 

Our offices would then be that of 
president; first vice-president, with 
three chairmanships: program, house 
party, and literature; vice-president 
of missions, with three chairmanships: 
missionary and stewardship education, 
speakers and interpreters, and special- 
interest missionaries; vice-president of 
Christian service, with three chair- 
manships: Love Gift, White Cross, and 
Christian social relations; vice-presi- 
dent of Christian training, with three 
chairmanships: spiritual life for 
women, family-life education, and 
leadership training for women; vice- 
president of business and professional 
women; Fellowship Guild counselor; 
a secretary; and a treasurer. 

The suggested constitution for the 
woman’s society, with less than twenty- 
five members, was recently revised to 
conform with that of the larger so- 
ciety. It was found that even in a so- 



















ciety of few members—such as are 
found in some rural churches—the 
officers could be selected on the divi- 
sion basis, and the channel through 
which the association society keeps in 
touch with the woman’s society would 
remain consistent. Copies of this sug- 
gested constitution, priced at five cents, 
are now available from the office of the 
National Council of American Baptist 
Women, 152 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. In addition to the “Sug- 
gested Constitution for a Woman’s 
Baptist Mission Society in a Local 
Baptist Church (Less than 25 mem- 
bers) ,” constitutions are available for 
societies with a membership of 25 to 
75, also with a membership of seventy- 
five and more, as well as for associa- 
tions and states. Procure these consti- 
tutions from the National Council of 
American Baptist Women, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Price is 
five cents for each constitution. Be 
sure to indicate the specific constitu- 
tion desired. 

There is no intention at the present 
time of changing the program year of 
the woman’s society. Our programs 
are based on the interdenominational 
study themes, and because of that we 
cannot change to the denominational 
fiscal year which is based on finances. 
Our program for the present will con- 
tinue from May 1 to April 30. 

Paul instructed the church at Cor- 
inth to “do things decently and in 
order.” As part of our fruitful service, 
let us keep our constitutions up to date 
and in conformity with the national 
constitution. Nominating committees 
of woman’s societies—church, associa- 
tion, state, and national organizations 
—will want to keep these changes in 
mind as they fill their slates of officers 
for the coming year. 
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Sharing the Fellowship 


By TABEA KORJUS 


Hymn: “In Christ, There Is No 
East or West” 

ScripturE: Hebrews 13:1-—3, 7-8 

PRAYER 

Leaver: The fruits of the earth are 
God’s provision for the physical needs 
of mankind. These needs have been 
met in different countries in different 
ways. For generations the people of 
Asia have been bending their backs to 
plant rice for the nourishment of their 
families. The farmers of northern 
countries have toiled to grow rye and 
oats. A little more to the south, wheat 
has yielded the best harvest. The 
Indian Americans cultivated corn and 
taught the newcomers to appreciate 
it, too. In tropical lands, coffee and 
sugarcane—as well as many fruits— 
have ripened in the warm sunshine. 

In the course of time the peoples of 
the earth have learned to exchange 
the products of their lands, and now 
children and adults grow healthier be- 
cause of this sharing of food. If we but 
realize it, we sit at the family table of 
the nations when we eat our meals. 

In a similar way, the sharing of 
spiritual experiences has strengthened 
Christian people the world over. How 
moved the people of America become 
when a fellow believer from near or 
far tells them how he came to know 
the saving grace of Jesus Christ! And 
in their hearts a joy wells up over the 
worth-whileness of their missionary 
giving. “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it again after 
many days,” has become a reality. 

The Jubilee Congress, in London, 
in the summer of 1955, was a spiritual 
feast. It refreshed those present as they 
partook of “food for thought” brought 
to them from the East and from the 
West, from the North and from the 
South. The testimony of the Russian 
delegation, for instance, differed 
greatly from the addresses given by 
representatives of the free countries. 
Their concern for religious liberty 
was very real. And so was the yearn- 
ing in the heart of a missionary, that 
the physical needs of the people of 
Africa might be met. The presenta- 
tions varied greatly, yet underneath 
was felt a deeply satisfying oneness, 
and the realization of a world fellow- 
ship in Jesus Christ. 


pportunities for international 


Christian fellowship occur in most 
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cities and small communities. The 
question arises, do the Baptists of dif- 
ferent racial or national backgrounds, 
who live in the same area, know one 
another? Do Christians in a commu- 
nity greet one another with a cordial 
smile, whenever they meet, because of 
the glad consciousness of belonging to 
the worldwide family of our heavenly 
Father? 

Reports: Have the women of your 
group prepared to give brief reports 
on the Baptist World Congress from 


the September, 1955, issues of Muis- 


sions and Crusader. 

LEADER: In order to know one an- 
other better, two “Baptist World 
Alliance in Miniature” meetings have 
been held in New York city: in Febru- 
ary, 1953 and 1954. Plans were started 
in October, preceding each meeting, 
in order to allow ample time for prep- 
aration, because a gathering of this 
kind must be worthy of its name. A 
large committee, representing many 
churches of different backgrounds, 
met and divided the responsibilities. 
Some were asked to take charge of the 
program itself. Others were willing to 
take a special interest in either music, 
decorations, publicity, refreshments, 
ushers, or a nursery for small children. 

Approximately five hundred persons 
attended this city-wide Baptist meet- 
ing. A procession of over twenty 
people in their colorful national cos- 
tumes opened the inspiring service. A 
two-minute period, in which to men- 
tion the country represented and to 
tell something of significance about our 
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Tabea Korjus conducts miniature 
Baptist World Alliance at Green Lake 








Kaptist enterprise in that country, was 
allotted to each member of the -pro- 
cession. A prayer in Spanish, singing 
by the Russian Baptist Church choir, 
Scripture by a minister of German 
background, and the Lord’s Prayer 
sung by a Negro soloist touched the 
hearts of everyone. Although many 
participated in the program, the serv- 
ice lasted only an hour and twenty 
minutes, thus allowing time for friendly 
fellowship with those who came from 
long distances. Tea and coffee were 
served with cookies, which had been 
brought by representatives of many 
woman’s societies of the metropolitan 
area. A spirit of joyous sharing and an 
appreciation of one another prevailed. 

Green Lake, Wis., was the scene of 
the third “Baptist World Alliance in 
Miniature,” which was presented as 
the Sunday afternoon program of the 
national women’s conference in July, 
1955. While the colorful flags of many 
lands were carried to the platform, 
statements were made concerning the 
service of love Baptist missionaries are 
rendering around the world. It seemed 
as if the people from these far-away 
places had come to be a part of this 
worldwide. fellowship service. Seven 
overseas students, serving on the stu- 
dent staff of the American Baptist 
Assembly, added much to the inspira- 
tion of those moments by their personal 
testimonies, and music of different na- 
tional origins was a means of sharing 
spiritual treasures. This presentation 
was planned with the hope that the 
women attending the conference 
would carry the good seed back into 
their own communities and plant it 
there. 

Gatherings similar to these three 
could be arranged in many cities and 
smaller communities in the United 
States, and in other lands where people 
with a variety of backgrounds live. 
Such occasions should serve as a way 
of drawing the followers of Christ 
closer together. It is true that many 
differences are felt, yet unity lies on 
the higher plane of faith and in lowly 
paths of loving service. 

The Baptist world fellowship begins 
with the attitudes of its individual 
members toward home-town fellow 
Baptists toward Christians of other 
denominations and traditions, and 
toward people who have not as yet 
been brought into the fold of Christ. 
It means a loving and untiring inter- 
est in one’s fellowmen. 





AuTuor’s Note: At the time when 
I was a newcomer to this country, one 
of the leaders of our denomiation said 
to me, “You belong. We want you to 
feel that you are one of us.” “You be- 
long”—two simple words—yet they 
echoed long, and meant so much to me. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 





That March Steak Dinner 


By G. WAYNE FREEMAN 


M ARCH is the time of the year 

when we should put forth su- 
preme effort to enlist every man in our 
community in the service of the Lord. 
These next few months offer persua- 
sive calls to men to follow other ways 
of life, ways that at the time often 
seem much more attractive, especially 
in recreational and social contacts. 
This fact brings each of us a challenge 
to help our friends conquer this temp- 
tation, and to keep them active in our 
Master’s service. Ours must be a living 
testimony, proving that following 
Christ is our daily choice. 


Check Those Details 


A good meeting is one in which 
every minute is carefully planned, and 
the master of ceremonies successfully 
sticks pretty close to schedule, with- 
out giving the impression of being un- 
der pressure. That takes realistic tim- 
ing, which improves with experience. 
Each month, in your executive meet- 
ing, analyze last month’s meeting to 
see where you could improve. Check 
the details for the January meeting. 
Make sure all the guests, as well as 
members, have name tags large 
enough to be seen easily. 

Everyone taking any speaking part 
in the February “Sweethearts’ Ban- 
quet” should know about it by now. 
If you are using the “This Is Your 
Life” program, your letters to par- 
ticipants should all be out by the tenth 
of January. Be sure to remember the 
corsages. 


Back to the Steaks 


Men love to eat, especially steaks. 
That is why this meeting will have un- 
usual appeal for the fellows you are 
trying to reach. Leave no stone un- 
turned in your efforts to get them out. 
Give them a “scrumptious” dinner. 

You have certain laymen in whom 
you can put great confidence at any 
time when the Lord’s work is to be 
done. Pair them off in groups of two, 
letting them choose their own partners 
if they wish. The other men in and 
around your church may need a per- 
sonal call to get them out. Some of 
them are prospective members (names 
secured from Sunday school contests 
or from previous visitation listings) , 
some are partially inactive (come only 
when something unusual happens), 
and some just plain inactive (from 
lack of interest or perhaps nursing a 
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grievance). Try to give some of each 
to each team. However, not over six 
names to any team. See that every 
man is visited during the week prior 
to the dinner. Then make sure your 
prospect understands: (1) He will be 
most welcome at the steak dinner. (2) 
He is needed to make the group com- 
plete. (3) Who will call for him, if 
transportation is a problem. Report 
any difficulty found to the pastor or 
the chairman of the board of deacons 
for appropriate action. 


“At Ease, Men” 


Be sure your guests feel at ease from 
the moment they come in. Have the 
officers of the fellowship serve as the 
reception committee for this meeting 
to welcome each man as he comes in. 
Your calling teams should also be on 
hand early to welcome those they 
called on. If name tags are not avail- 
able, write each man’s name on a 
good-sized card and pin it in a promi- 
nent spot on his jacket or sport shirt. 
See that guests are introduced to peo- 
ple with whom they can chat. Seat 
them between regular members who 
can introduce them to the entire group 
at the proper time. 


Suggested Program 


The whole build-up thus far has 
been to set the stage for what follows. 
The program should be well worked 
out and well presented. You will wish 
to develop a program that fits your 
particular situation. Here are a few 
suggestions: 

Topic: “Christ and My Life” 

Hymns: “What a Friend We Have 

in Jesus” 
“Just When I Need Him 
Most” 

PRAYER (by a layman whose close- 
ness to the Master is apparent) 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 27:1; Luke 
12:24-31; John 6:3, 47-48. (Be sure 
these beautiful passages are well read. 
Assign them to someone who reads 
with expression, and ask him to prac- 
tice. ) 

Plan 1: Select four or five of your 
laymen—a lawyer, a merchant, a 
mechanic, a farmer, or a teacher. Ask 
each man to come prepared to give 
about a five-minute testimony on what 
Christ means in his life, his everyday 
work, and his contact with other peo- 
ple, and how Christ has helped in some 
very intimate way to make his life 





worth-while and full. Your visitors 
will see, in these experiences, times 
they themselves have needed his help. 

Plan 2: Have an inspiring speaker 
who will carry out and develop the 
thought of “Christ in My Life,” point- 
ing the way to a greater experience in 
daily living. 

Plan 3: A panel discussion, with 
carefully chosen panelists who can 
speak from experience on the subject 
of the evening. Here are a few ques- 
tions which your panel could use to 
develop the thought of “Christ in My 
Life.” You will, of course, wish to add 
to, or change them, to fit your par- 
ticular situation: 

1. What is most needed in the lives 
of us all today? 

2. Why does fellowship with Chris- 
tian men help my life? 

3. Do Christ and my church receive 
first consideration in my life? 

4. How can I help other men to 
know Christ as I do? 

Encourage questions from the floor, 
but be sure not to let the interest lag 
or the discussion get too long. 

Close with a five-minute talk by 
the pastor. Encourage him to give an 
inyitation. The whole evening will 
have been one of a sincere, intimate, 
frank approach to the most important 
question in any man’s life. Do not 
lose a chance to help him make the 
all-important decision. 

BENEDICTION 


A Favor, Please 


The men’s fellowship in your church 
may not be aware of the program sug- 
gestions printed on this page in Mis- 
SIONS each month, as it is rather new. 
We are receiving letters saying it meets 
a real need. It might help your men. 
You might be doing them a real favor 
if you call it to their attention. Tell 
them to look up the October, 1955, 


issue. 


Ask for Help 


Do you have a special problem in 
your men’s fellowship? Perhaps it 
would help others to see it discussed 
on this page, or perhaps we could help 
you better with a personal letter. Ask 
us: National Council of American 
Baptist Men, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Use ‘Laymen’s Hour’ 

Is the Laymen’s Hour radio pro- 
gram heard in your vicinity? If so— 
be sure you and your church are in- 
viting the community, by printed and 
verbal invitation, to listen to it. Your 
church’s newspaper ad will automati- 
cally identify your church with the 
program if it carries some such sen- 
tence as “Listen to the Laymen’s Hour, 
(station), at (time and day) .” 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





ST. LOUIS 
Midyear Meetings 


The midyear meetings of the Coun- 
cil on Missionary Cooperation were 
held at the Third Baptist Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., November 29-30. 


Receipts Up 


Ralph M. Johnson, general director, 
announced that at the end of October, 
$3,320,000 of the short-year budget 
of $4,800,000 had been collected for 
the Unified Budget, an increase of al- 
most 11 per cent over the same period 
the year previously. 

Receipts for the World Fellowship 
Offering during October amounted to 
$238,412, an increase of 66.8 per cent 
over October, 1954. The goal for the 
World Fellowship Offering was $400,- 
000. 

As of October 31, cash received for 
the Churches for New Frontiers cam- 
paign was $3,589,311. Over $6,000,- 
000 was pledged toward this campaign 
to provide funds for church extension. 


Reorganization Proposals 


Proposals for the reorganization of 
the American Baptist Convention 
were presented by R. Claibourne 
Johnson, chairman of committee No. 
3 of the General Council. 

In his report, Dr. Jchnson said: 
“There are three major objectives 
which we are seeking to achieve in 
our plan of reorganization: (1) to 
have an adequate representation of all 
areas and interests of our convention 
at the place where policies are deter- 
mined and programs are initiated; (2) 
to have a unified program as well as a 
Unified Budget; and (3) to have a 
clear line of responsibility and a divi- 
sion of work for all those participating 
in the program of the American Bap- 
tist Convention.” 

The plan proposes that a council 
on program coordination be created 
to function under the General Coun- 
cil. This new council would meet at 
regularly stated intervals for the dis- 
cussion and clearance of programs. 

The complete report of committee 
No. 3 will be presented to the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, to be held at 
Seattle, June 15-22. 

Frank A. SHARP 


CLEVELAND 
United Church Women 


More than 2,700 women gathered 
in Cleveland, Ohio, November 7-10, 
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for the Seventh National Assembly 
of the General Department of United 
Church Women in order to determine 
for themselves more clearly the call of 
Christ to women of this generation, 
the demands of discipleship, and the 
responsibility of women in the church 
today. These aims were part of the 
message of Mrs. James D. Wyker, 
president, and Mrs. W. Murdock Mac- 
Leod, general director. Church women 
came to this assembly as a climax to 
the service and outreach of the de- 
partment throughout the latest bien- 
nium. 

Within the period the women had 
spensored a fellowship tour of four 
Christian women around the world to 
discuss matters of significance in the 
Christian churches with Christian 
women in many countries, and to dis- 
cover in company with fellow Chris- 
tians the leading of the Spirit of God 
in this day. 


Leaders from Many Lands 


The body of Christ, the church uni- 
versal, was realized in a new way by 
the presence of forty-seven women 
leaders from more than twenty coun- 
tries. Among this group were five 
American Baptist guests from over- 
seas: Mrs. V. E. Devadutt, of India; 
Mrs. J. T. Vaflor, of the Philippines; 
Daw Hla Shein, of Burma; Mrs. K. 
Yamamoto, of Japan; and Anna V. 
Anderson, of Denmark. These guests 
were presented by Mrs. F. C. Wiggin- 


ton, chairman of the boards of man- 


agers of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies, who attended as a 
delegate. 

In addition, there were several other 
official delegates from American Bap- 
tists, including some who have given 
leadership in the program of United 
Church Women, such as Mrs. H. G. 
Colwell, Mrs. Edwin C. Parsons, and 
Mrs. Earl Breeding. 


Challenging Addresses 


Challenging addresses were given by 
Mrs. Wyker, who spoke on glory in 
the church and based her presentation 
on experiences and observations from 
the trip around the world; M. A. 
Thomas, of India, who sharpened his 
presentation of our Christian obliga- 
tion as he recounted some of his ex- 
periences as a guest in America; Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who drew 
from her many official contacts some 
significant assertions about the neces- 
sity of the dependence upon God if 
the matters of international relations 
are to be solved; James H. Robinson, 
who described many of his own obser- 
vations about the revolutionary world 
in which the church of Christ is work- 
ing today; Eugene Carson Blake, who 
gave some basic principles by which 
women’s place in the churches may be 
decided; and Chester Bowles, who 
stimulated the audience by his force- 
ful presentation concerning the influ- 
ence of the Bible today, and the su- 
perior way in which ideas can prevail 
over forceful means in the battles for 
men’s souls. 


Officers Elected 


Officers elected were as follows: 
president—Mrs. T. O. Wedel; vice- 








Italian-American Baptist Mission, San Francisco. Guy A. Lizzi is missionary 
in charge. This important work is sponsored by Bay Cities Baptist Union 
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presidents—Mrs. Rosa Page Welch, 
Mrs. Spann W. Milner, and Mrs. 
Samuel J. Walker. 

IRENE A. JONES 


HAITI 


Dispensary Useful 


Our Baptist Mission in Haiti is 
thirty-two years old and has 26,000 
baptized converts. Pastor St. Phard, 
one of our leading Haitian Baptist 
ministers, for many years had put in 
much effort to win more converts to 
Christ, but deplored the fact that we 
had no medical work where there was 
so much suffering. Several years ago 
he started a small wayside clinic. Later 
Mrs. Yeghoyan and Mrs. Heneise con- 
ducted clinics in their yards. It has 
now been a little over two years since 
I came, and the medical work has 
been started in earnest. 

My first clinics were held under 
mango and orange trees, with patients 
coming to my door at any time of the 
day or night. Then I was graduated to 
a shelter of banana leaves supported 
by four crooked poles. The first baby 
was born in a jeep and the second on 
the dirt floor. Now we have two big 
buildings; a dispensary, where we are 
treating 1,500 patients a month, and 
a maternity hospital, as yet unfinished 
but in usable condition. The hospital 
has been open for four and one-half 
months, during which sixty-five babies 
have been delivered. We are grateful 
to all of you for your thoughts, prayers, 
White Cross materials, and money. 

MILLICENT ENGEL 


THAILAND 


New Missionaries 


This letter is being written in Akron, 
Ohio. The next letter should come 
from Bangkok, Thailand. Yes, we have 
been reassigned to this country, next 
door to Burma. We are moving from 
our oldest mission field to our young- 
est. We are scheduled to stop in Ran- 
goon, Burma, for several days to con- 
fer with missionaries and nationals. 
We expect to work with the Karens 
in Thailand. These conferences should 
be most helpful, since much of our 
Baptist work in Burma, for many 
years, has been with the Karens. One 
of our first assignments after arriving 
in Bangkok will be to learn the lan- 
guage. 

Although there has been an indirect 
connection between the Karens and 
Christianity through the Burma Bap- 
tists, even back at the time of Judson, 
the first direct association came in 
1950, when our first missionaries, the 
Van Benschotens, were sent to work 
with the Karens. In 1952, the board 
officially voted to open work in Thai- 
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land. The same year the Capens were 
sent to work with the Swatow Chinese. 
A survey team was sent into the coun- 
try in 1953. By Christmas, 1954, there 
were six couples and one single 
woman. By Christmas, 1955, there 
will be nine couples and one single 
woman. Much of the work so far has 
been in language study, housing con- 
struction, and general survey. At pres- 
ent your missionaries are gradually 
reaching out and getting started. 
LESTER AND JEAN Hunt 


Christian Center 


After nine months in Thailand, I 
am beginning to feel as much at home 
as we did in Kansas and California. 
There is a difference, however, for 
during the last few months it has 
rained some almost every day. The 
rainy season will continue for almost 
three more months. 

During my vacation I spent three 
weeks teaching Old Testament and 
English in a teachers’ training institute 
in the town of Nan. There were about 
sixty Thai teachers from some of the 
Christian schools sponsored by the 
Presbyterian mission. The experience 
of teaching the Old Testament, 
through an interpreter, to people who 
knew little more about it than that it 


contains the book of Genesis, was 
quite challenging. As many of the 
Thai Christians have never read any 
of the writings of the prophets, it was 
thrilling to try to introduce such stal- 
warts as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah to the class. One of the rea- 
sons why the prophets are so seldom 
read is that much of the Thai transla- 
tion of these writings has been very 
poor. Because of the great need for a 
new translation, a committee is now 
working on a new translation of the 
Old Testament. 


Chiengmai Convention 


By the time you read this, I will 
have attended the first Karen Baptist 
convention, which is to be held in 
Chiengmai. This,will be the first time 
that the approximately twenty Karen 
Baptist churches in Thailand have 
met together in such a convention. 

Our mission hopes to begin a Chris- 
tian center in Bangkok as soon as the 
proper location is secured. There is a 
real need for such a center, where the 
needs of many people, as yet un- 
touched by the church, could be met. 

Also in the early part of 1956, plans 
are being made for us to move to a 
town about forty miles west of Bang- 
kok and begin evangelical work in that 


place. At this time there is no sustained 
Christian witness at all in this town of 
perhaps 30,000 people. We are very 
happy for the opportunity to begin in 
such an unreached place. 

Wiiuiam W. Capwa.Laber, Jr. 


JAPAN 
Emil Brunner Lectures 


Since my last letter to you, we have 
had some happy, interesting, and in- 
spiring experiences which we must 
share with you folks. At the end of 
March, I was privileged to attend the 
United Church of Christ in Japan’s 
annual conference at Hakone Yumoto. 
It was a tremendously inspiring con- 
ference and a great chance for one to 
have fellowship with missionaries of 
all denominations. 

However, the most inspiring part of 
all was the opportunity to hear Emil 
Brunner lecture. I would that I could 
write here every word that he said; 
but that is impossible. Just last month 
I went to hear him again as he gave 
his farewell sermon at Hibiya Hall in 
Tokyo to a packed audience of some 
3,000 persons. He spoke right to the 
point concerning Japan’s need and 
the challenge to the Christian church. 
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Japan’s Need 


Dr. Brunner commended Japan on 
the fact that in less than one hundred 
years she has won something unique 
in world history. She has assimilated 
Western civilization. In the process, 
however, she has made one big mis- 
take. Said Dr. Brunner: “I have often 
watched the very proficient Japanese 
gardeners transplant a tree. They do 
it with skill unequalled in Europe. 
They take terrific care to get every 
root belonging to that tree. However, 
in transplanting Western civilization 
you did not do the same. The Japa- 
nese people took the tree of Western 
civilization without its roots, which 
are Greek classical culture and Christ. 
Greek culture could not be trans- 
planted because it is a thing of the 
past. But Christ is a present-day re- 
ality. There were some leaders who 
saw the necessity of adopting Chris- 
tianity, but these men were exceptions. 
On the whole, the nation did not ac- 
cept the gospel of Jesus Christ. A new 
Japan, giving its great soul to the true 
Lord, would be a wonderful guarantee 
of world peace.” 


Institute of Christian Studies 


Last June, a very impressive cere- 
mony was held to dedicate the new 
Institute of Christian Studies build- 
ing. The institute was begun five years 
ago at Kanto Gakuin University to 
meet the needs of the churches for 
trained men and women. Thirty-five 
students are enrolled. The five-year 
course of study includes basic and nu- 
merous auxiliary courses essential to 
the training of young Christian leaders. 
The course now is under the sponsor- 
ship of the university, but steps are be- 
ing taken to gain government recogni- 
tion for the work as a full theological 
college. This year the first three stu- 
dents graduated; next year ten more 
will graduate and be released to help 
in churches as pastors, religious educa- 
tors, evangelists, and missionaries. 

L. STANLEY MANIERRE 


BURMA 
Patients Build Hospital 


The Susan Haswell Leprosy Home, 
Moulmein, was officially opened in 
August. This was followed the next 
Sunday by the dedication of the first 
unit of the new hospital building. Dr. 
Edwards has had only one little box- 
like room in which to examine and 
treat his hundreds of patients, dress 
their wounds, dispense medicines, do 
his laboratory tests, and perform 
minor operations. Now his dreams and 
his careful planning have borne fruit as 
this first unit of the hospital is finished. 
Dr. Tun Aung, the head government 
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medical officer for this district and our 
good friend, cut the white ribbon and 
led us in to look around and admire 
the practical, simple, yet attractive 
one-story building. 

The building is really small, but 
carefully planned to be adequate for 
their needs. And more wonderful, it 
was built entirely by the patients them- 
selves, as was the furniture inside. The 
patients have also laid the foundation 
for the sick ward, which they hope to 
finish by the end of the year, 


Tribute to Dr. Edwards 


We are happy for Dr. Edwards. It 
is really his spirit, inspiring the pa- 
tients to work and tackle the job with 
only one trained carpenter among 
them, and his vision that are respon- 
sible. 

In our own hospital we have made 
progress in several directions. Our 
new tuberculosis ward building, 
dreamed of for over four years, is half 
up and should be finished before the 
end of the year. There is so much 
tuberculosis in Burma. 

I am expecting to have a furlough 
next spring. The work here keeps our 
present staff of doctors busy and often 
really rushed, and we do not know 
how things will work out for next year. 
Our need is for staff nurses as well as 
doctors, especially now since one of 
our staff nurses was found to have 
early tuberculosis last month and is 
now a patient. 

Dorotuy G. GaTEs 


PHILIPPINES 
Golden Anniversary 


This past year has been a great year 
of advancement for Protestants in the 
Philippines and in particular among 
our Baptist people. The meeting of 
the Philippine Baptist Convention was 
held this year at Central Philippine 
University in connection with Cen- 
tral’s Golden Jubilee Anniversary. It 
was the largest convention ever held. 


3,581 Baptisms 


After hearing the reports of the 
year, one could understand why it 
was so large. Baptist work is moving 
ahead in the Philippines. Last year 
there were 3,581 baptisms, and [I had 
the wonderful privilege of baptizing 
eighty-six myself. We have had an 
increase of over thirty-five new 
churches. In the religious education 
department, in which I am working, 
we are finding Sunday school attend- 
ance on a great increase. 

As you know, the Philippines is 
more than 90 per cent Roman Catho- 
lic. So you can imagine the force 
against which we work. But it seems 
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to me remarkable that so few Protes- 
tants can make themselves felt so 
strongly. 

A pastor, a graduate nurse from 
Emmanuel Hospital, a Bible woman, 
and I made a trip around the island 
of Panay. Before we arrived back 
home we had traveled over four hun- 
dred miles. Although we had stopped 
at many of our little churches, our first 
real stop was at a small barrio named 
Trinidad. There was no pastor there, 
but we had been invited to come by 
an earnest group of Christians. We 
had to leave the main road and travel 
on a small caraboa path to reach the 
barrio. We became stuck in the middle 
of the river, but by using the four- 
wheel drive on our jeep and the push 
of a few men we made it. 


A New Church 


Driving into that barrio was a sight 
to behold, for the people had never 
seen a car in their barrio before. After 
a cool bath in the near-by river and 
a good supper, we prepared for an 
evening worship service. Almost every 
person in the barrio was present. 

The next morning we called all the 
officials of the barrio together, with 
interested persons, and in that little 
school house we helped them organize 
a new church. In the meeting one man 
stepped up and said, “I will give a 
piece of land on which to build the 
church.” Another said, “I have some 
bamboo you can have.” They organ- 
ized the church, which has since then 
been voted into the membership of 
the Philippine Baptist Convention. 

LAwrRENCE H. KEARNEY 


NICARAGUA 
Hospital Dedicated 


The dedication of the new Baptist 
hospital building in Managua, on Oc- 
tober 30, was a great forward stride 
for the American Baptist witness in 
Nicaragua. At the well-attended serv- 
ice the dedicatory sermon was de- 
livered by Heriberto Vasquez, pastor 
of the Baptist church at Leon. 

Other participants included Jose 
Maria Ruiz, interim pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Managua; Thomas F. 
F. Dixon, general missionary in E! 
Salvador; Wilbur Larson, secretary 
for Latin America for the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies; Mar- 
guerite Hazzard, representing the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties, under whose auspices the hos- 
pital is operated; and John S. Pixley, 
director of the hospital since 1932. 


Wider Ministry 


The new modern building, the re- 
sult of careful planning on the part of 
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ways to peace with God.” Miss Fulton haz 
instructed in worship, music, Bible dramatiza- 
tion here and abroad and is a member of the 
Department of Worship of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


MOMENTS OF WORSHIP 
Each 


1703 Chestnut Street 


moral earnestness, 


At Your Bookseller's or 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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BOOKS ON 
MARTIN LUTHER 


spiritual father 
of the Reformation 


HERE | STAND 


Roland H. Bainton. This vivid, 
definitive biography pictures Martin 
Luther in terms of his own times and 
his unique interests. It presents his 
spirit, experience, contributions, and 
faith in God and his Word. //lustrated. 

$4.75 


MARTIN LUTHER 


May McNeer and Lynd Ward. 
The story of the monk who dared to 
defy the Pope and cry out against the 
abuses within the medieval church. //- 
lustrated. Paper, $1.25; Cloth, $2.50 


MONK IN ARMOUR 


Gladys H. Barr. Here is the dra- 
matic novel of Martin Luther—of how 
he reached his great convictions and his 
courage to live them. $3 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 

















Should a Protestant 
marry a Catholic? 


HIGH IS THE WALL 
By Ruth Muirhead Berry 


“This swift-moving, poignant 
novel penetrates one of the most 
difficult and involved of all human 
relations fields—interfaith and inter- 
faith marriages. The story presents both 
sides of the question.”"—Dr. Daniel A. Poling 


“Splendidly presented... why unfair one-sided 
demands... doom an interfaith marriage even 

the vows are spoken.”"—Leslie Conrad, Exec. Sec., 
Luther League of America 


$3.50 at all book stores 
P MUHLENBERG PRESS- Philadelphia , 

















PULPIT 







GOWNS aio 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


, QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 


Write for Catalogue C-5 
BENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, ©. Y. 
















IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


138 STYLES + STEEL * WOOD 
FOLDING * NON-FOLDING 
FACTORIES: N.Y., ST.LOUIS, DENVER 

also l) schoo! 


Write for FREE Catalog + Indicate Needs Tal 


ADIRONDACK CHAIR CO. 
1140 BROADWAY Dept. 8-6,N.Y. 1, N.Y. (27th St.) 








Dr. Pixley and the architects, com- 
pares favorably with other hospitals 
currently in operation in Nicaragua. 
A wider ministry will be available than 
was possible with the crowded facili- 
ties and limited equipment of the old 
building. Present plans call for the 
continued use of the old building after 
adaptation to more efficient use. It is 
anticipated that the new building will 
be equipped and ready for use by 
February 1. 

In addition to its medical ministry, 
the hospital performs an effective 
evangelistic ministry through the serv- 
ices of a Bible woman, the nursing 
staff (headed by Dorothy Lincoln), 
and Dr. Pixley. Dr. Pixley not only is 
skilled as a surgeon and physician, but 
has a great spiritual concern for peo- 
ple and is constantly on the alert for 
opportunities to witness for the Chris- 
tian faith. Members of the hospital 
staff are highly respected by the 
Nicaraguan Government. Frequently 
they take important part in civic and 
governmental affairs. 

Currrorp G. HANSEN 


SOUTH INDIA 
Telugu Women’s Convention 


The thirty-fifth Telugu Baptist 
Women’s Convention was held at 
Kurnool in October. The total regis- 
tration was 212 delegates and visitors. 
Many others did not register, inas- 
much as the large Kurnool church, 
which could easily seat five hundred 
persons, was filled to capacity at al- 
most every session. 


Widespread Interest 


The convention program began at 
5:30 a.m. In order to arrive on time, 
some of the women had started as 
much as two days ahead of time, 
traveling distances of four hundred 
miles by foot, ox cart, bus, train, and 
jeep. 

A_less-enthusiastic group would 
have been discouraged by the fullness 
of the program, since it started with 
morning devotions at 5:30 a.m. and 
ran throughout the day and evening 
except for breakfast, lunch, tea, and 
dinner. Mrs. John Martin led the de- 
votional period each morning and 
Irene Saunders gave an inspirational 
and thorough study of the book of 
Ephesians during the four Bible study 
periods. 


Love Gift Offerings 


The women brought Love Gift of- 
ferings amounting to almost $600, 
which had been given during the past 
year in their local societies. This 
money will be used to help carry on 
the work of the gospel women and 








dispensary at the women’s special mis- 
sion project in Bezwada. 

The variety of backgrounds repre- 
sented at a Telugu Baptist Women’s 
Convention would be difficult to sur- 
pass at any convention anywhere in 
the world. Among those present were 
doctors who had traveled widely ‘in 
the world, women who had never 
spent a day of their lives in school, and 
women who had scarcely traveled be- 
yond the bounds of their own villages. 
But all came attesting to the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ in their lives and ex- 
pressing a desire for growth in faith 
and knowledge. 

Our women’s organizations here in 
India do much to help elevate the 
status of women. Beyond doubt, In- 
dian Christians are far advanced be- 
yond most of their fellow countrymen 
in their attitudes concerning the dig- 
nity and worth of women. Neverthe- 
less, there are still very few opportuni- 
ties for leadership in the regular con- 
vention organization. This need for 
leadership development among the 
women has been met in a wonderful 
way by the Women’s Convention. 

Mary LoulsE SLATER 





Vacation Church School 
Held at Air Force Base 


A successful vacation church school 
was conducted under American Bap- 
tist auspices at the Westover Air Force 
Base, near Springfield, Mass. Three 
hundred children attended the school. 
Classes were taught by wives of officers 
and enlisted men. Teachers and pupils 
were from many denominations and 
various parts of the country. Many 
fathers in uniform attended the clos- 
ing session. American Baptist Chap- 
lain Lewis H. Kreuzer, one of the 
four Protestant chaplains on the base, 
was instrumental in formulating ini- 
tial plans and preparing for the school. 
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Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pulpit 
or Choir. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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THE CHARLES A. WELLS 
CONFERENCES 
ON CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 


. are the fruit of years of experience in secular 
and religious journalism, travel and platform presen- 
tation. Mr. Wells’ feature editorials and cartoons 
appear regularly in many news- 
papers; he is editor of the 
widely-read newsletter, ‘“‘Be- 
tween The Lines.”” When this 
experience and talent are 
brought to bear on the spirit- 
ual interests and needs of a 
community—it is something 
different—and something al- 
ways happens! 





He draws 
as he speaks 


FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
All engagements planned well in advance 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Mlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
u will be interested in this modern Foldi 
anquet Table. Write for Catalog and 4 apeciel 

discounts to institutions and organizations. 


Ye). | te] maem 271 CHURCH ST. Feel st amiel 7" 








ROBES 


Chotr and Putpit 







Add Visual Beauty 
To Spiritual Beauty 


A complete selection of styles and 
materials. In all colors including 
white. Send today for FREE cata- 
legs: C-9 (choir robes); J-9 (chil- 
dren's robes); P-9 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAICA, ML. 1000 N. MARKET ST 
CHICACO 1, ML LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
228 W LaSalle St 1624 4. Cahuenga Bid 


NEW YORK 1 AY 
366 Fifth Ave 








Have You Tried HIGLEY’S 


Sunday School Lesson COMMENTARY? 


ei ii @ Nothing like it! 24th 
HInieys year of making BETTER 
eee’ TEACHERS. International 
UUM! §=Uniform Lesson Series. 
Saves time, ‘peps’ interest 
with four — teaching 
plans. Supply all your teach- 
ers and see the effect — zeal, 
Bible knowledge, increase in 
souls. 25 special features, 


320 pages, washable 
cloth binding, only $2.00 
Order today from your bookstore, or 








THE HIGLEY PRESS curr. ino. 





FOLDING CHAIRS 


- iN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Nam 
| WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
yj ry AND LOw DIRECT PRICES 
\J- P REDINGTON 4CO. 
DEPT. 
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BAPTIST LIBRARY OF VISUAL AIDS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





Is your church holding its school 
of missions this month? Next month? 
If so, have you considered using a 
film or filmstrip to bring our mission 
work right into your church? 

- A new color and sound filmstrip has 
just been completed on the wonderful 
accomplishments of our Baptist mis- 
sionaries overseas. Read about it and 
some of the other fine materials now 
available. 

This Is Your Work—A beautiful 
filmstrip showing the work being car- 
ried out in Japan, Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and India. 
Here is an opportunity to see what 
Christ is accomplishing through our 
Baptist world mission. A color and 
sound filmstrip. 33 1/3 rpm record. 
Time, 25 min. Sale, $5.75. 

Letter from Thailand—A thrilling 
illustration of Baptist work among the 
Karens in the north, and at the 
Chinese Baptist Church in Bangkok. 
Color filmstrip with manuscript. Sale, 
$6.00. 

The Village Path—A Baptist Bible 
woman works among some of the vil- 
lages of South India. Color filmstrip 
with manuscript. Sale, $5.00. 

A Light in the Darkness—An inti- 
mate glimpse of mission work at our 
eight stations in the Belgian Congo. 
Color filmstrip with manuscript. Sale, 
$3.50. 

Harvest in the Philip pines—A thrill- 
ing account of Baptist missions in the 
Philippines. Filmstrip with manuscript. 
Sale, $3.00. 

On Mission Frontiers—A look at 
Baptist missions from the Belgian 
Congo to India, Thailand, and Burma. 
A presentation of the abundant side 
of missions as well as the physical and 
spiritual needs of the people. A 16mm 
color and sound film. Time, 28 min. 
Rental, $9.00. 

Congo Miracle—Against the fear 
and evil magic of the witch doctor is 
pitted the love and healing ministry 
of Jesus Christ. A 16mm color and 
sound film. Time, 28 min. Rental 
$10.00. 

Naw Iris—Burma Nurse—The true 
story of a young student Burmese 
nurse at the Ellen Mitchell Memorial 
Hospital in Moulmein. A 16mm color 
and sound film. Time, 25 min. Rental 
$10.00. 

Parables of the Village Street—An 
unusual story, by missionary Anne 
Hansen, of village life in India. A 
16mm sound film. Time, 20 min. 
Rental $5.00. 





THE GREATEST 
OF THESE 


Devotions in 
Poetry and Prayer 


BY JANE MERCHANT 

















Here are 86 page-long devo- 
tional readings — complete 
with selected scripture, 
original poems and prayers 
—that show us how to live 
the love Paul described in I 
Corinthians, A fresh and 
beautiful source of devotions 
for daily meditation, for 
family worship, for group 
services, 


“Masterpiece of devo- 
tional literature. . . . The 
author speaks to the soul in 
her elevating. poetry.”— 
Missions. 


Pocket size, $1.50 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON 
PRESS 

















Edwin H. Lemare, noted English 
organist and composer of ““Moon- 
light and Roses”, once said to 
Samuel Casavant: 
“I enjoy playing your magnifi- 
cent organs very much, Mr. Casa- 


vant, but I do miss the feel of the 
old tracker organs.” 


This fired the fertile mind of Sam 
Casavant and by 1905 he had pat- 
ented the “tracker touch” or 
“tracker feeling”. 


All Jubilee Casavants are 
equipped with it. 


CASAVANT FRERES LIMITED 


Designers and builders of 
Organs and Church Furniture. 


St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada 
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Handbook of 
Denominations 
Reference 
in its 


Field! 





HANDBOOK OF 


DENOMINATIONS 
in the United States 


(Revised and Enlarged ) 


Frank S. Mead. Like the first edi- 
tion, this volume is designed to serve 


as a reliable guide for both ministers 
and laymen. Its well-organized ma- 
terial, arranged for quick, easy refer- 


ence, includes the latest, most authen- 
tic religious data on 266 religious 
bodies in the United States. 


NEW FEATURES INCLUDE: 
e Extensive bibliography 
e List of denominational headquarters 


e Information on 29 denominations 
not in first edition 


REVISIONS: 


e Denominational Information 
brought up to date 


e Denominations taken out 


Here, in compact form, is the his- 
tory, doctrine, organization and pres- 
ent status of 266 denominations. $2.95 


At ALL BooKsTorREs 

















CHOIR ROBES 
Newest colorfost fobrics available. 
Write for Catalog R42. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Colif. 


NOW...3 SIZES 


y Unbreakable 
lightweight . . . boilproof com- 
munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz. 


FREE sample of each size 
Seadbiry ws 6000S CO. 


Dept. $&, 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 








. noise-free 













Clul Tath... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





You will be happy to know that the 
circulation of Musstions has _ been 
climbing steadily over the past year. 
From a low of 42,300 in September, 
1954, the circulation rose to 52,300 in 
September, 1955. 

Although everyone is rejoicing be- 
cause Missions is being read by more 
people, yet the sad fact remains that 
if Missions went to every Baptist 
church family our circulation would 
be nearly 400,000. Actually only about 
13 per cent of our Baptist families 
subscribe for the magazine. This per- 
centage is far too low. Each club man- 
ager should set a goal equal to 25 
per cent of her church families. 

We hope that Missions soon will 
have a permanent average circulation 
of 75,000. A year ago, we set our im- 
mediate goal at 50,000, which we have 
already reached. Our hope is that the 
circulation will continue to climb to 
the 60,000 mark by next September. 
Please do everything possible to help 
continue the fine upward trend which 
was started a year ago. 

Here are several suggestions for 
club managers: 

1. Secure renewals each month. 
This is very important, because we lose 
from 30 to 40 per cent of our monthly 
expirations due to the fact that sub- 
scribers fail to renew. 

2. Present the Every Family Sub- 
scription Plan to your church for 
adoption. This plan provides for an 
introductory year of Missions at the 
special rate of $1.00 for the first year, 
provided the magazine is sent to every 
family not already subscribing. 

3. If your church is unable to adopt 
the Every Family Subscription Plan, 
then present the Church Leaders Sub- 
scription Plan. This plan is described 
in the Missions advertisement on 
page 8. : 

If each church would procure only 
five new subscriptions and secure all 
renewals, our circulation would soar to 


over 75,000. 


Answers to Quiz on Page 4 

(1) 1924. (2) Bangkok. (3) “older” 
“younger,” “sending” “receiving.” (4) 
January, February. (5) Doctor and 
dentist. (6) True. (7) Religion. (8) 
6. (9) Bezwada. (10) Edward B. Will- 
ingham. (11) In the midest of the 
Asian revolution. (12) Charles E. 
Boddie. (13) Missionary, mission sec- 
retary. (14) Alaska. (15) Elections in 
Indo-China, July. (16) Work is too 
difficult. (17) The Beacon Press. (18) 
Trinidad. 











Chosen But Not Divine 


DAUGHTER OF NAZARETH 


by Florence Marvyne Bauer 








By sharing the bitter and the 
lovely experiences of the 
mother-to-be of Jesus from 
the time she was promised to 
Joseph until the momentous 
climax months later, you will 
realize the problems faced by 
the mother of the Saviour of 
the world. 


Don’t fail to get your copy of 
this emotion-filled novel at 
your favorite bookstore, for 
the very low price of only 

$1.50 


BROADMAN PRESS 




















Six 20th Century Mystics 
BY G. ERNEST THOMAS 


@ Frank C. Laubach @ Peter Marshall 
@ Glenn Clark @ Albert Schweizer 
@ RufusJones @ Dieirich Bonhoeffer 
A brief spiritual biography and a 
study of the devotional habits of 
each of six mystics of our own day. 
Helpful to everyone who wants to 
go deeper in his own prayer life. 
Single copy 35 cents. Three copies 
$1.00. Order from 


Shs Uygsr osm 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 





The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
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Left to right: first row, McDonald, Whitaker, Woodbury, Hansen, Chastain, King, Pepper; second row, Wenger, 
Teasdale, Hibbs, Frerichs, Patten, Rhoades, Madsen, Morales, Schmitz, Bucklin; third row, Bennett, Hayden, 
Witham, Joyner, Cofer, Chipman, Furman, Heartberg, Rapp; fourth row, Catlos, Neufeld, Janssen, Kester, Guiffrida 


We had waited, prayed, and planned for this moment. Here we were—31 staff members and 


field representatives meeting all together for the first time as an integrated staff of the two 


Home Mission Societies. 





124 years—American Baptist Home Mission Society 


A 
79 years—Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 





It was a historic occasion as we conferred together that we might go forth 
united to carry on the Home Mission program from Alaska to Central 
America. 


We are from North and South, East and West—from 17 states, and from 
Canada, England, and Czechoslovakia. Our Headquarters is a small 4- 
story building in New York City, but our job is as big as You make it— 
Winning a Continent for Christ. 


We are Your staff. We need Your help. The Annuities of your fore- 


fathers undergirded Home Missions, past and present. Your Annuity* 
will assure its future—and YOURS. Won’t you invest in a Home Mission 


Annuity today? 





For information write today to 


* An annuity is a Special Gift 
Agreement by which the Home 
Mission Societies, in exchange for 
a specified gift, agree to pay a defi- 
nite sum semi-annually to the an- 
nuitant for the remainder of his 
life. A reserve fund is maintained 
to assure these lifetime payments. 
From the annuity program, involv- 
ing all the Special Gift Agreements, 
the Societies receive substantial sup- 
port annually for their mission 


work. 


William H. Rhoades, Treasurer, 164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home 


Mission Society 


The American Baptist Home 


Mission Society 

















... win and teach them 


American Baptists enter into partnership with their 
home missionaries and Christian teachers through the 
America for Christ Offering, Sunday, February 26. 


GOAL ...$550.000 
Will your church do its part? 





AMERICAN BAPTIST THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
HOME MISSION BOARDS AND PUBLICATION 


in cooperation with the 


COUNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION + THE AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


